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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON SCHECHTER 


INTRODUCTION 


The Jewish community of the early nineteen hundreds as described by 

Schechter, is unbelievably familiar: 

. . .the great danger of our age is the tendency towards secu¬ 
larizing life and thought in all its aspects, even those aspects 
which originated in the Sanctuary, grew up with the Sanctuary, 
and thrived under its shelter from time immemorial. The 
Sacred Writ, it is maintained, is to be studied as a mere ancient 
classic, not as a Torah of Chesed , a gift to Israel by Divine 
grace. Religion is to be taught as a part of Hebraic culture, 
not as a discipline of life for the sake of God or Torah lishmah. 
Jewish endeavor in the line of Jewish settlements and kindred 
social work is to be conducted on non-religious lines, a peculiar 
sort of neutrality, but certainly not a friendly neutrality; silence 
in religion means hostility. The Synagogue itself, affectionately 
called by our ancestors (Makom Kadosh) a Sacred Place, is to be 
largely stripped of its sacred features. It is to make room for 
the Institutional Synagogue in which the worship of God by reason 
of its organization must become in the end subordinated to the 
material service of man and his amusements. 

It is this constant encroaching upon the rights of the Sanctuary, 
leaving no room for the sacred and the holy, which landed us in a 
materialism, the consequences of which are only visible now. 
Chesed is banished from the world. It is a world without pity and 
without piety. * 

This is what Schechter found when he came from England to America in 
1902 to head the Jewish Theological Seminary. He brought to this task indomitable 
courage, a determined will, strength of character and irreproachable integrity. 
For Schechter, a problem was not a threat, but a challenge. He approached 
American Jewish life with boundless love for his people and deep faith in God. 

Breaking through the heavy clouds of community indifference and ignorance 
was the bright ray of the new scientific approach to Jewish learning which was 
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developed by Leopold Zunz, Nachman Krochmal, Zechariah Frankel, Solomon 
Rapoport and their associates, the European forerunners of American Conserva¬ 
tive Judaism. 

Their genius and tireless research demonstrated: 

That history means remembrance, and that remembrance 
results in hope. . . Israel was accordingly justified in looking 
back to its great achievements - spiritual and material - in the 
past, and to cherish its hope for a glorious future:.. .^ 

The achievements of Zunz and his colleagues taught Schechter that fools 
seldom - if ever - experience despair. Small men are destroyed by it. Great 
men face despair and conquer it by thought and action which give hope to their own 
generation and to those who follow. 

Schechter had his moments of discouragement and despair. On February 4, 

1909 he wrote to a friend, Dr. Max Heller: 

We are constantly occupied in the destruction of the very frame¬ 
work (of Judaism). I feel sometimes the humiliation so deeply 
that I wished I had never lived to see it. It is terrible. ^ 

His deep concern is detailed in the essay, Zionism: A Statement: 

I am not accusing anybody. I am only stating facts that are the 
outcome of causes under which we all labor but for none of which 
any party in particular can be made responsible, though it cannot 
be denied that some among us rather made too much virtue of a 
necessity, and indulged, and are still indulging in experiments in 
euthanasia. The economic conditions under which we live; the innate 
desire for comfort; the inherent tendency towards imitation; the 
natural desire not to appear peculiar; the accessibility of theological 
systems, possessing all the seductions of "newness and modernity," 
patronized by fashion and even by potentates, and taught in ever so 
many universities, are sufficient and weighty enough causes to 
account for our tragedy. But, however natural the causes may be, 
they do not alter the doom. The effects are bound to be fatal. The 
fact thus remains, that we are helpless spectators in the face of 
great tragedies, in other words, that we are in Galuth. This may 
not be the Galuth of the Jews, but is the Galuth of Judaism, or, as 
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certain mystics expressed it, the Galuth of Hannephesh, the Galuth 
of the Jewish soul wasting away before our very eyes.^ 

It is clear, therefore, that Schechter experienced great anguish. To para¬ 
phrase one of his own passages, American Jewish life was a stormy sea full of 
dangerous temptations in which he seemed to be floundering. However, the heritage 
of Zunz and the founders of Judische Wissenschaft was a life-belt which God had 
thrown out for him to get hold of and be saved. Schechter was strengthened by the 
instruction, as well as the example, of great men who preceded him. He continued 
to build on their foundation with the mind of a scientist, the soul of a poet, the vision 
of a prophet, the occasional leap of a mystic and the endless patience of a saint. 

How well we recognize the tones of Schechter's concern! We often face 

despair. But we too have a life-belt, the heritage of Solomon Schechter, which can 

give us hope. Always rising above the momentary setbacks, Schechter did foresee 

the development of a vital American Judaism: 

In this great, glorious and free country, we Jews need not sacrifice 
a single iota of our Torah; and in the enjoyment of absolute equality 
with our fellow ditizens we can live to carry out those ideals for 
which our ancestors so often had to die. 5 

Schechter's heritage to us, his foundation on which we have been building, 
is his view of the special ingredient in Historical or Conservative Judaism. In con¬ 
trast to the common misconception of the nature of our Movement, gainsaying the 
illusive, almost apologetic tones in which we often describe ourselves, Schechter 
stressed: 

. . .the middle way in historical and philosophical doubts does not 
consist, as some idle heads suppose, in a kind of compromise 
between two opposing views. If one of two contending parties 
declares that twice two makes six, while his opponent asserts that 
twice two makes eight, a sort of compromise might be arrived at 
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by conceding that twice two makes seven. But such a com¬ 
promise would be as false as either extreme; and the seeker 
after the truth must revert to that mean which is the heart of 
all things, independently of all factions, placing himself above 
them. ° 


The Conservative Movement is not, according to Schechter, the art of 
acrobatics which specializes in balancing itself between the opposing tendencies of 
Orthodoxy and Reform. 

Judaism is not a religion which does not oppose itself to 
anything in particular. Judaism is opposed to any number 
of things, and says distinctly "thou shalt not." . . . 

The assertion that the destruction of the Law is its fulfill¬ 
ment is a mere paradox, and recalls strongly the doctrines of 
Sir Boyle Roche, "the inimitable maker of Irish bulls." He 
declared emphatically that he "would give up a part, and, if 
necessary, the whole of the constitution, to preserve the 
remainder .*" ' 

Again and again, Schechter affirms the inviolability of the halakhah and its 
historic traditions. Similarly, he gives the impression of having a clear, incisive 
point of view on the many vital issues facing his generation - as our own - on 
Zionism, Jewish education, Jewish dogma, Jews and the nations of the world, unity 
and diversity. 

This impression of a clear, Conservative point of view is all the more inter¬ 
esting because a closer analysis of any one of these areas of concern reveals a 
series of seeming paradoxes in Schechter's views. It is important to face these 
conflicts openly and directly. Such confrontation will uncover the special ingredient 
in the Conservative Movement, as viewed by Schechter, which served him and must 
serve us to get off the horns of dilemma which so often present themselves to a 
historic tradition as it faces the challenges of life. 
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Jewish Law 


One area of Jewish experience, central to Schechter's concern, as to our 
own, was the nature of change in Jewish law. On the one hand, Schechter writes 

with the boldness of an innovator: 

Another consequence of this conception of Tradition, is that 
it is neither Scripture nor primitive Judaism, but general 
custom which forms the real rule of practice. Holy Writ as 
well as history, Zunz tells us, teaches that the law of Moses 
was never fully and absolutely put in practice. Liberty was 
always given to the great teachers of every generation to make 
modifications and innovations in harmony with the spirit of 
existing institutions. Hence a return to Mosaism would be 
illegal, pernicious, and indeed impossible. The norm as well 
as the sanction of Judaism is the practice actually in vogue. 

Its consecration is the consecration of general use, or, in 
other words, of Catholic Israel. ® 

In his essay, On the Study of the Talmud , he writes: 

The verdict of the Rabbis in the second century was that no 
attention is to be paid to it (the voice of Heaven) when it pre¬ 
sumes to decide against the moral conviction of the majority. 

The Torah is not in heaven. Its interpretation is left to the 

Q 

conscience of Catholic Israel. 

And again in his praise of Weiss' Dor Dor Ye 1 Dor shay he states: 

What Weiss really objects to, is a weak authority - I mean 
that phonograph-like authority which is always busy in repro¬ 
ducing the voice of others without initiative and discretion. 

The real authorities are those who, drawing their inspiration 
from the past, also understand how to reconcile us with the 
present and to prepare us for the future. 

Schechter's essays frequently call for growth and change in Jewish law and 

practice. At the same time there is the following counterpoint to this theme: 

George Eliot, in a letter to a spiritual correspondent, says: 

"The great thing is to do without chloroform." Judaism not 
only did without chloroform, but retaining its freshness and 
vigor, it also did without crutches, and found its way to heaven 
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without any aid from man; it never employed spiritual derricks. 

If a Jew wanted to pray, he prayed. If he felt anxiety about his 
soul, he said "Into Thy hands I commit my spirit; Thou hast re¬ 
deemed me, O Lord, God of Truth. ..." Now, on account of the 
frequent amputations, we have lost our vigor and have suddenly 
grown old and seem to be in need of artificial support, like other 
denominations. The support has to be created. The circumstances 
require it. But, as I have said, the experiment is risky, and we 
can only pray with the Psalmist that God lead us in the path of 
righteousness for His name's sake. H 

On February 10, 1905, in a letter of congratulations to a Dr. Raisin who 

had just accepted the call to a Conservative pulpit he writes: 

It cannot sufficiently be urged that the Atlantic forms no break 
in Jewish traditions, that reverence of the Torah and devotion 
to religion are the characteristics of an American gentleman: 

.... They must never lose sight of the fact that the observance 
of the Sabbath, the keeping of the Dietary laws, and laying of 
Tefillin, the devotion to Hebrew Literature and the hope for Zion 
in Jerusalem are all things as absolutely necessary for maintain¬ 
ing Judaism in America as elsewhere. 12 

On the face of it, it is clear why the first passages provided the Orthodox 

the occasion to call Schechter a "Reformer" and the latter passages earned for him 

the adjective "Orthodox" from the Reform group. For Schechter, however, there 

was no inconsistency. The special ingredient in Conservative Judaism resolved 

the dilemma. For while he invoked the practice of Catholic Israel as the basis for 

change, he was precise in his definition of this group: 

This living body, is not represented by any section of the nation, 
or any corporate priesthood, or Rabbihood, but by the collective 
conscience of Catholic Israel as embodied in the Universal Syna¬ 
gogue. The Synagogue with its long, continuous cry after God 
for more than twenty-three centuries, with its unremittent 
activity in teaching and developing the word of God, with its un¬ 
interrupted succession of prophets. Psalmists, Scribes, Assid- 
eans, Rabbis, Patriarchs, Interpreters, Flucidators, Eminences, 
and Teachers, with its glorious record of Saints, martyrs, sages, 
philosophers, scholars, and mystics; this Synagogue, the only 
true witness to the past, and forming in all ages the sublimest 
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expression of Israel's religious life, must also retain its 
authority as the sole true guide for the present and the 
future. 1^ 

In the introduction to Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, he is even more 
precise: 


Dispersed among the nations, without a national centre, 
without a synod to formulate its principles, or any secular 
power to enforce its decrees, the Synagogue found its home 
and harmony in the heart of a loyal and consecrated Israel. 

Schechter suggested, what we might call "Synagogue-Israel," committed 

Israel, learned Israel as the basis for change: 

The old saying was, "Knowledge is Power." Paradox as it 
may seem, everyone will admit that Ignorance is a greater 
Power - on the side of destruction. I do not hesitate for a 
moment to maintain that the excess in the camp of Judaism 
which we witness, and this unceasing succession of spiritual 
amputations which is going on before our very eyes, is mainly 
owing to the insufficient acquaintance with the tenets of Judaism, 
in traditions of the past and its aspirations and hopes for the 
future on the part of the nine hundred and ninety-nine. Never 
before were the words of the Prophet so fully realized. "My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge; because thou hast 
rejected knowledge, I will also reject thee, that thou shalt be 
no priest to me: seeing that thou hast forgotten the Law of thy 
God, I will also forget thy children." (Hos. 4. 6) 15 

In approaching the adjustment of Jewish law to contemporary life, the spe¬ 
cial ingredient of the Conservative Movement is an all-out attack on am ha-aratzut , 
on ignorance of Judaism and its literature. 

Recognizing the problems of a new century and a new land he called for 
reform. 


I am not a "non possumus" man. I admit that there is a 
good deal where reform would be desirable; but this reform 
can be done with the authority of the Bible and the Talmud 
which are elastic and wide enough for all reasonable purpose. 
This will be a Jewish reform. 
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Jewish reform and change had to be based on responsibility, learning. 


commitment: 


When a certain student approached Maimonides some eight 
hundred years ago with a rather difficult question, relating 
to the fall of man as narrated in the third chapter of Genesis, 
the beginning of Maimonides' answer was: "You appear to 
have studied the matter superficially, and imagine that you 
can understand a book which has been the guide of past and 
present generations, when you for a moment withdraw from 
your lusts and appetites, and glance over its content as if 
you were reading a story or some poetical composition. 

Collect your thoughts and examine the matter, for it is not 
to be understood as you first thought, but as you will find after 
due deliberation." In this blessed century of ours, when men 
who have hardly mastered the vocabulary of the Hebrew language 
parade as infallible critics, I can only add to Maimonides' advice: 
Learn a little more Hebrew, study a little more of the text and 
less commentaries and introductions, make yourself thoroughly 
acquainted with its idioms and the methods of composition in 
ancient Israel, and you will find "after due deliberation that the 
matter is not to be understood as you first thought."17 


The Science of Judaism 


Careful and authoritative learning is the key for resolving another area of 

thought in which Schechter seems ambivalent. He gives enthusiastic endorsement 

to the use of reason and the advances in scientific method: 

Not less objectionable than actual ignorance is artificial ignor¬ 
ance. By this, I understand that peculiar attitude of mind which, 
cognizant of the fact that there were such things as the eighteenth 
century, with their various movements and revolutions in all 
departments of human thought, somehow manages to reduce them 
to a blank, as if they had not been. My friends, they have been! 
There has been such a thing as a rationalistic school, though not 
all its members have been critics. . . . There has been such a 
thing as an historical school, although not all those who were of 
it interpreted history in the right way. All these movements are 
solemn facts, and they can as little be argued away by mere 
silence, as pain and suffering can be removed from the world 
by the methods of Christian Science. 18 
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At the same time he warns: 


Starting afresh in the world as we did, to a certain extent, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, it was only natural 
that with the zeal of new converts we should be eager to 
assimilate all sorts of ideas; and whilst we have learned a 
good deal of Latin, a good deal of Greek, a good deal of 
history, and also acquired some methodical habits in our 
scientific work, for all of which benefits we ought to feel 
truly grateful, we have been at the same time too much 
accessible to all kinds of rationalistic platitudes, and to a 
sort of free-thinking and materialistic dogmatism long ago 
obsolete among the great majority of thinkers. It is ample 
time that we become free men, and begin to use our powers 
of discretion. We ought to remember that we live now in 
the twentieth century, not at the end of the eighteenth. 19 

In the same way there is a polarity in his evaluation of the scientific approach 

to specific Jewish disciplines: 

That tradition cannot be maintained in all its statements 
need not be denied. The Second Isaiah, for instance, is a 
fact; not less a fact is it that Solomon cannot be held res¬ 
ponsible for the scepticism of the Book of Ecclesiastes, nor 
David can claim the authorship of the whole of the Psalms for 
himself. 20 

He states in another essay: 

Nor, I trust, have I ever given way to anybody in my respect 
for most of the leaders of the various schools of Bible criti¬ 
cism, Lower as well as Higher. 21 

On the other hand, Schechter perceives a danger: 

We are on a veritable volcano created by the upheavals of 
the newest methods of "searching research," which respects 
as little the new formulae, such as the categoric imperative, 
conscience, the notion of duty and the concept of morality 
and ethics, as it does creeds and dogmas. The disruption 
may come at any moment unless revelation is reasserted. 22 

But once again, the dilemma is resolved for him by what I have been re¬ 
ferring to as his view of the special ingredient in the Conservative Movement. In 
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a letter to Dr. Marx: 


I am just as anxious for the truth, whatever it may be, as 
anybody else, and do not care a straw what the final verdict 
may be, provided it is based on real scholarship, not on mere 
talk. 

Elsewhere he writes: 

Judaism is a revealed religion, with sacred writings reveal¬ 
ing the history of the past, making positive demands on the 
present and holding out solemn promises for the future. And 
these sacred writings are the Bible, and they ought to be the 
possession of every Jew, interpreted and commented on in the 
Jewish spirit. I am in no way antagonistic to all that is modern. 24 


The Jewish Theological Seminary and the Conservative Movement 


Another illustration where the special ingredient of study and learning re¬ 
solves the apparent paradox, is Schechter's portrayal of the character of the 
Conservative Movement. 

He is often the great advocate of unity. He writes to Judge Sulzberger on 
March 5, 1900: 


My ambition never went in the line of becoming a partisan 
chief. ^ 

And again in a letter to Dr. Adler on September 10, 1901: 

You know my conservative tendencies both in life and in 
thought, but I am thoroughly convinced that if the Seminary 
should become a real blessing, it must not be degraded into 
a battle-ground of the various parties. It must be above them 
all and give directions to both orthodox and reform. ^6 

He is very clear in his essay on The Seminary as a Witness: 
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The Directors of this institution, by terming it the "Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America , 11 have distinctly shown 
their intention of avoiding sectarianism; for it is an especial 



American feature that no preference is given to any denomi¬ 
nation or Sect or theological Richtung. 27 

Is it not time. . .that we revise our theology and even learn 
something from S. R. Hirsch about the importance of the 
men of Israel, or even from the Zionists about the necessity 
of perpetuating the Jewish nation, if Judaism is at all to sur¬ 
vive the crisis? In other words, is it not time that the new 
theology should consist in the best that all the men of Israel, 
including Geiger, gave us, but should modify and qualify his 
views, dating from a rationalistic age by the loyalty to the 
law of Rabbi Akiba Eger and Rabbi Mordecai Baneth, by the 
deep insight into Jewish history of a Zunz and a Krochmal, by 
the mysticism of a Ba'al Shem and some of his best followers, 
and by the love for Israel's nationality and its perpetuation of 
Herzl or Ahad ha-'Am?28 

On the other hand, we have the familiar counterpoint: 

The boast of non-sectarianism in matters of religion does not 
impress me. In most cases, the man who claims this gift 
means nothing else but that he forms a Sect for himself. 29 

But once again, the resolution of the dilemma is found in the familiar refrain: 

It is only by proceeding on the lines mapped out for us by 
Zunz, Krochmal, Rappaport, Frankel, and others, that tra¬ 
ditional Judaism, built up on the broad basis of science and 
history, can ever hope to become a force and to bring about 
that reconciliation among the parties to which every well- 
wisher of Israel is looking forward. 30 

Schechter viewed the "broad basis of science and history" as a unifying 
force. However, in his day, as in our own, there have been two forces which miss 
the point. To the left, have been those whose inspiration for dealing with contem¬ 
porary Jewish life derive either from a sociology with theological jargon or from 
an ethereal spirituality best characterized by Schechter as follows: 

. . .there seems to be a notion abroad that spirituality is a 
negative quality. Take any ideal, and translate it into action, 
any sentiment of reverence, and piety, and give it expression 
through a symbol or ceremony, speak of the human yearning 
after communion with God, and try to realize it through actual 
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prayer, and you will be at once denounced as unspiritual. 31 

To the right, in Schechter's day as our own, there have been those who live 

with a strange compartmentalization of the mind, as if to say " Torah le-hud " and 

"20th century le-hud. "* With all their admirable respect for learning and learned 

people, they do not draw on its insights to meet the new challenges of living as a 

Jew and as a man in our times. In Schechter's words: 

The policy of "splendid isolation" in which certain of our 
Synagogues, parading as Orthodox, indulged, proved fatal. 

They were too small in numbers and too narrow in their 
sympathies to become a factor in American Israel. 32 

The inadequacy of these two extremes forced Schechter, more and more, 

to focus on the special quality of the Conservative Movement. In a letter to Samuel 

Fredman on November 7, 1913 he writes: 

As you know from my views expressed in class and else¬ 
where, I hold that it is only by strengthening the cause of 
Conservative Judaism as taught in our institution, uniting 
what is desirable in modern life with the precious heritage 
of our faith, preserved in its integrity, that has come down 
to us from ancient times, that the future of Judaism can be 
secured. It is incumbent upon each one to do his utmost in 
this Movement, that it may go from strength to strength. 33 

In an earlier letter to Norman Bentwich he is most specific in defining the 

special ingredient of the Conservative Movement which distinguishes it from "those 

to the right and those to the left." 

Conservative Judaism can only be saved in the country by 
giving to the world trained men on scientific lines, and proving 
to the world that Wissenschaft and history are on our side. 34 


♦le-hud = set apart 
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Schechter details what this stress on learning means in scholarship. Rabbinic 

training, and lay leadership. He describes the one-sidedness of Jewish Scholarship 

that faced Zunz and his colleagues: 

With the exception of a very few, they still lived in the notions 
of the eighteenth century with its characteristic utter want of 
appreciation for history and for the innumerable hidden pro¬ 
cesses through which history obtains its ends. The whole 
past of Judaism, therefore, extending from the conclusion 
of the Canon of the Bible up to Mendelssohn, lay before them 
as a vast blank which the disingenuousness of the sharp casuist 
and the vagaries of half-mad visionaries could by no means re¬ 
lieve. The Talmud and the Midrashim were considered as a 
perversion of the Pentateuch and the books of the Prophets, 
and the Jewish liturgy as a bad paraphrase of the Psalms. 

To destroy these false notions, to bridge over this seemingly 
wide and deep gap, to restore the missing links between the 
Bible and tradition, to prove the continuity and development 
of Jewish thought through history, to show their religious 
depth and their moral and ennobling influence, to teach us 
how our own age with all its altered notions might neverthe¬ 
less be a stage in the continuous development of Jewish ideals 
and might make these older thoughts a part of its own prog¬ 
ress - this was the great task to which Zunz devoted his life. 35 

In his essay on the Vilna Gaon, Schechter pointed to a missing link in the 

study of our literature for the light that it can throw on our history and the insight 

it can give us for contemporary Jewish living: 

Another way which led the Gaon to the discovery of many 
truths was his study of the pre-Talmudic literature, and 
of the Jerusalem Talmud. By some accident or other it 
came to pass that only the Babylonian Talmud was recognized 
as a guide in the practices of religious life. As the great 
teachers and their pupils cared more for satisfying the re¬ 
ligious wants of their flocks than for theoretic researches, 
the consequence was that a most important part of the ancient 
Rabbinic literature was almost entirely neglected by them 
for many centuries. And it was certainly no exaggeration, 
when R. Elijah said that even the Gaonim and Maimonides, 
occupied as they were with the practical part of the law, did 
not pay sufficient attention to the Talmud of Jerusalem and 
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the Tosephta. The Gaon was no official head of any Jewish 
community, and was but little troubled by decisions of ques¬ 
tions which concern daily life. He was thus in a position to 
leave for a little while the Babylonian Talmud and to become 
acquainted with the guides of the guide. I refer to Siphra, 

Siphre, Mechilta, Tosephta, the Minor Tractates, and above 
all the Talmud of Jerusalem, which regarded from an his¬ 
torical and critical point of view, is even of more importance 
than its Babylonian twin-brother. But by this means there 
came a new light upon the whole of ancient Rabbinic Litera¬ 
ture. ^ 

Schechter, in his day, and the scholars in the Conservative Movement, in 
our own, have been the greatest creative force in opening the treasure of Pales¬ 
tinian Literature. Its implications and direct relation to the day-by-day practices 
within our Movement can be illustrated with one example from the introduction to 
his commentary on the Yerushalmi by our late, revered teacher. Professor Louis 
Ginzberg: 


Archeologists have been greatly puzzled by the orientation 
of the recently discovered synagogues in Galilee. The syn¬ 
agogues of Capernaum and Chorazin have their doors 
towards Jerusalem while the synagogues in Beth Alpha and 
Na'aran are of opposite orientation. There are other syna¬ 
gogues which clearly indicate that their doors had once faced 
Jerusalem but had later been closed and transferred to the 
opposite side. The solution to this puzzle is found in the 
passages of the Palestinian Talmud bearing on orientation 
at prayer. Public prayer originally meant recital of prayers 
by the reader, and hence his orientation at prayer was all 
important. As he had to face the congregation - this rule is 
often mentioned - it was considered desirable to have the 
people enter from the south side so that the reader faced 
them and at the same time the Holy City. Later, however, 
with the increasing knowledge of Hebrew, the languages of 
prayer, public prayer among the Galileans consisted of 
simultaneous prayer by the congregation. Consequently 
though the reader would repeat the main prayers (eighteen 
benedictions on weekdays and seven benedictions on Sabbaths 
and Holydays) for the benefit "of the ignorant," it was of 
course the orientation of the congregation toward the Holy 
City that was of importance. The entrance was therefore 
transferred from the south to the north side. ^ 
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In addition to the individual research of the scholars in our Movement and 
its effect upon us as well as upon the total community, one of the goals of the 
Seminary, as projected by Schechter, needs no detailing of evidence. In 
Schechter's words: 

. . .1 consider it important for the honor of America, and 
of American Israel in particular, that our institutions of 
learning should be conducted on such lines as not to exclude 
all possibility of presenting the world one day with a great 
scholar and a deep thinker. 38 

His hopes for training leaders in learning was not limited to the few who 

might inhabit the academies of learning. In typical "Schechterian" style, he 

addresses himself to the challenge facing the Rabbi in the congregation: 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the Jewish ministry 
and Jewish scholarship are not irreconcilable. The use¬ 
fulness of a minister does not increase in an inverse ratio 
to his knowledge - as little as bad grammar is specially 
conducive to morality and holiness. Zunz's motto was "Real 
knowledge creates action. 

He is fully aware of the pressures and prejudices which impede the Rabbi 
from fulfilling his real intention. Schechter's penetrating analysis of the situation 
might well serve as a call to laymen and Rabbis alike for a reawakening to the dis¬ 
tress of our own situation: 

The situation becomes serious when we have to witness that 
even those classes that are supposed to constitute the close 
profession of theology are gradually drifting away from the 
study of the Torah, becoming strangers to the deeper knowledge 
of Jewish literature. ... In his capacity as full Reverend, he 
(the Rabbi) is expected to divide his time between the offices of 
cantor, prayer, preacher, book-keeper, debt-collector, almoner, 
and social agitator. No leisure is left to him to enable him to 
increase his scanty stock of Hebrew knowledge acquired in his 
undergraduate days. Occasionally rumour spreads anent some 
minister, that he neglects his duty to his congregation through 
his being secretly addicted to Jewish learning. 
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The United Synagogue of America 


A major target of Schechter's attack, and concern, was the laity in our 

congregations and the community generally. 

Worst of all is the attitude of the younger generation, who, 
if not directly hostile, are by dint of mere ignorance sadly 
indifferent to everything Jewish, and thus incapable of 
taking the place of their parents in the Synagogue. Notwith¬ 
standing our self-congratulating speeches at the annual dis¬ 
tributions of religious prizes, it is a fact that ignorance is 
on the increase among our better situated classes. Very 
few are capable of reading their prayers, and less are able 
to understand what they read; whilst the number of those who 
know anything of Israel's past and share in its hopes for 
Israel's future, forms almost a negligible quantity. Those 
who have some dim recollection of the religious exercises 
practised in the houses of their fathers, still entertain some 
warm regard for Jewish life and Jewish ways of thinking; 
but religious warmth, like heat in general, is apt to evap¬ 
orate with the increasing distance of the conductors, and the 
children or the grandchildren of these sympathetic lookers- 
on are bound to end in that cold critical attitude toward 
Judaism terminating in the drifting away from it altogether. 41 

In facing the challenge of the organizing and educating laymen, we find the 

same hopeful, courageous Schechter: 

I do not belong to those who despair of Judaism even in my 
moments of greatest depression. I thoroughly believe with 
the old Rabbis that a general apostacy is impossible, the 
freedom of choosing another religion or no religion being 
granted only to the individual and not to the bulk of Israel. 

But I also believe, at the same time, in the homily of the 
Rabbis regarding man's efforts in the material life. "God 
promises Israel His blessing" (Deut. 15:18). But the con¬ 
dition is that He will withhold His blessing from them if they 
are mere lazy onlookers. We must labor and work. And it 
is for this purpose that this Union has been created. 42 

The Union to which Solomon Schechter had reference was the United Syna¬ 
gogue of America which he organized in 1913. In this achievement too - as is his 
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approach to Jewish law, Jewish service, the Conservative Movement - we find the 
same Schechter paradox, with the same resolution. 

On the one hand, he viewed the United Synagogue of America as a unifying 

force: 


Let me premise that this United Synagogue has not been 
called into life with any purpose of creating a new division. 

While it will, as its name implies, unite us for certain 
purposes, which we deem sacred and indispensable to the 
welfare of Judaism, it is not our intention to enter into a 
feud with the existing parties. Life is too short for feuds, 
and the task before us is so great and so manifold, that 
we must spare all our faculties and save all our strength 
for the work of a positive nature.43 

Yet, on the other hand, he stated the following at the conclusion of his 

founding address of the United Synagogue of America: 

It (the United Synagogue) is planned with a view to establish 
Conservative Judaism on a firm foundation for posterity. 

At another point in the address he stressed the need to form a strong Con¬ 
servative union - with or without other parties. 

I could not stand back any longer when I saw the terrible 
chaos in our camp, our utter impotence for want of organi¬ 
zation, the constant falling away of one Synagogue after 
another and the disappearance of traditional and historical 
Judaism, whilst on the other hand, I see a strong organiza¬ 
tion encroaching upon every activity, philanthropic, educa¬ 
tional and religious, and backed by men, able and energetic 
workers, joyfully bringing sacrifices for the consummation 
of their ends. This was the reason for the creation of the 
"United Synagogue." If the "Orthodox" are determined upon 
destroying it, they may perhaps succeed. Their powers of 
destruction may, perhaps, prove greater than their powers 

of creation. 44 

Once again, the resolution of the dilemma between Schechter's desire for 
unity with other groups, on the one hand, and a unique Conservative emphasis, on 
the other, was his trust in the special ingredient: Torah and learning. The 
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universal pursuit of learning and the acceptance of the new science of Judaism in 

the United Synagogue could give it a unique quality of a Conservative Movement, 

at the same time attracting to it other groups and individuals who respect the 

authenticity and integrity of the Conservative approach: 

Remember, my friends, the words of Maimonides: "The 
guarantee for the survival of Judaism is the continuance of 
the knowledge of God's Torah and the acquaintance with His 
word among us." With the disappearance of the Torah, the 
synagogue itself can become a danger to itself and a play¬ 
ground for all the forces of destruction. It may cease to be 
a Beth Hakneseth, suggestive of the Keneseth Israel, where 
the spirit of Catholic Israel dwells, and becomes a Beth Am 
(house of the Plebs), where multitudes enjoy "intellectual 
treats," even at the very expense of Judaism. Only knowledge 
of Judaism can ward off this danger. ^ 

One of the most important characteristics of the synagogue 
was its democratic constitution, placing everybody under 
the law and making the knowledge of the law accessible to 
all. Under the law, we are all equals; outside of the law, 
or, as it is called, above the law, is anarchy and confusion, 
resulting in tyranny. In politics, we are overwhelmed by 
the dragoon; in the spiritual world, we are crushed by the 
talker. My friends, restore to the synagogue its democratic 
spirit. Remain in the service of the law, and do not aspire 
to be above the law. This is not spirituality; this is con¬ 
spiracy. In the synagogue everybody learned, everybody 
taught, everybody contributed his or her share in its build¬ 
ing up, in its aspect as a collection of institutions making for 
the sanctification of life in its various manifestations.46 


The Special Ingredient: Study and Learning 

There is a quality of uninhibited directness in many of Schechter's essays. 
This openness of mind and expression is particularly evident in his unpublished 
letters which are to be found in the archives of the Seminary Library. His evalua¬ 
tion of individual people, as well as institutions, reflects a forthrightness that 
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often shocked those to the right and left of his religious stance: 

When you (in the West) speak of your leaders you praise 
them as "men of affairs," "great organisers," "finished 
orators," "suave diplomats," "statesmen" and similar 
expressions, all of which have a certain ring of worldliness 
and worldly success about them; suggesting the acting for a 
part, and the acting it well. ^ 

However, in judging the character of institutions and individuals, the 

decisive factor for Schechter was the role of ideas and learning: 

Whatever aberrations the history of Judaism may show, 
one cannot deny that they were only the consequence of 
exaggerating an idea or of carrying it too far. Thus in 
certain ages the idea of authority was so strong that it 
led very often to the surrender by the individual of inde¬ 
pendent thinking. In others, again, the philosophic tendency 
was so prevalent that it finally degenerated into a superficial 
rationalism which seems quite childish to us. In ages of 
mysticism the theory of immanence was carried by some 
people so far as to confuse the Creator with His creations, 
cause with effect. 

But even these regrettable aberrations are not devoid of 
redeeming elements, for they show the supremacy of the 
idea and its sway over the mind of Jews, a sway so absolute 
that they could not resist following it even when its directions 
became dangerous. This devotion to ideas extended itself 
to the bearers of the ideas. They formed a kind of learned 
aristocracy among the Jews, and the synagogue stood 
entirely under their influence. And it was the talmudist, 
the philosopher, or the mystic - according to the different 
tendencies in the various ages - who exercised a kind of 
ideal government among his brethren. 48 

In other words, Schechter trusted the influence of learning and learned 
people. He felt that we could confront the challenges of modernity, introduce a 
diversified curriculum in a Rabbinical School, research Jewish literature with the 
best scientific methods, analyze the nature of Jewish Theology, involve lay people 
in shaping the character of synagogue life through the United Synagogue, build a 
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national homeland in Israel, project Judaism as a mission to convert the world to 
higher standards of ethical responsibility. All this could be undertaken, with the 
involvement and participation of all types of Jews within the community - the well- 
intentioned as well as the well-informed, the progressive as well as the conserva¬ 
tive, the secularist as well as the religious - provided "the Voice of the Torah," 
as he phrased it, was prominent in making the decisions. 


Judaism and America 


There is a biographical detail of Schechter’s life which suggests a mystic 

thread of destiny which drew him to these shores and bound the fate of Judaism with 

that of America. In his classic essay on Abraham Lincoln, he writes: 

. . .it may perhaps not be entirely uninteresting to listen to 
one whose first acquaintance with Lincoln was made in far- 
distant Roumania through the medium of Hebrew newspapers 
some forty-five years ago. There Lincoln was described 
as originally a wood-chopper (prose for "rail-splitter"), which 
so fired the imagination of the lad as to recognize in the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States a new Hillel, for legend described 
the latter as having been engaged in the same occupation 
before he was called by the people to the dignity of Patriarch, 
or President of the Sanhedrin. Years have come and years 
have gone, and the imagination of the boy was in many res¬ 
pects corrected by the reading of serious books bearing on 
the history of the United States, and particularly on that of 
the Civil War. But this in no way diminished his admiration 
for his hero, Abraham Lincoln, whom he was always studying, 
from the viewpoint of the student of Jewish literature; a litera¬ 
ture which, in spite of its eastern origin, affords so much in 
the way of parallel and simile to the elucidation of the great 
Western of the Westerns.^ 

This "parallel and simile" of the American spirit and Judaism is sketched 
in almost Schechterian terms in a recent essay by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: 
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The ideals of our independence found expression in the 
classical documents which accompanied the birth of our 
nation: the Declaration of Independence; the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights.... But it is important here to insist 
on the distinction between ideals and ideology. Ideals 
refer to the long-run goals of a nation and the spirit in 
which these goals are pursued. Ideology is something dif¬ 
ferent, more systematic, more detailed, more compre¬ 
hensive, more dogmatic. The case of one of the Founding 
Fathers, Thomas Jefferson, emphasizes the distinction. 
Jefferson was both an expounder of ideals and of ideology. 

As an expounder of ideals, he remains a vivid and fertile 
figure - alive, not only for Americans but, I believe, for 
all those interested in human dignity and human liberty. 

As an ideologist, however, Jefferson is today remote and 
irrelevant. 50 

In this sense, Schechter was primarily the great expounder of ideals, 

rather than ideologist. His own description of greatness in religious leadership 

applies most appropriately to himself: 

When our dearest beliefs are shaken by all kinds of doubts, 
Providence sends us also great thinkers, earnest lovers of 
truth, who devote their lives to enlightening our puzzled 
minds. Not that these men try to answer all the questions 
by which we feel perplexed. They endeavour to satisfy us, 
partly by showing that many of our difficulties are not dif¬ 
ficulties at all, but merely arise from superficiality, and 
partly by proving that the great cause about which we feel 
so much anxiety does not exactly depend on the solution of 
the questions that are troubling us. They give to the things 
which are dearer to us than our life a fresh aspect, which 
enables us to remain attached to them with the same devotion 
and love as before. To speak again in words of the Psalmist: 
Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, and they are created, and Thou 
renewest the face of the earth. 

This spirit that renews the face of things is what I understand 
by "saving knowledge."^ 

He saw in America, in the Conservative Movement, indeed in us, the 
"spirit that renews the face of things." In almost prophetic expression of the 
opportunity which faces our generation, he spoke with realism, faith and hope: 
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My friends, in a letter by Maimonides, addressed to the 
Wise Men of Lunel, there occurs a passage to the following 
effect: "Be it known unto you, my masters and friends, that 
in these hard times none are left to lift up the standard of 
Moses and inquire into the world of the Rabbis but you. I 
am certain that you and the cities near you are continually 
establishing places of learning and that you are men of 
wisdom and understanding. From all other places the Torah 
has utterly disappeared. The majority of the great coun¬ 
tries are (spiritually) dead. The minority is in extremis , 
while three or four places are in a state of convalescence. 

It is also known unto you what persecutions have been decreed 
against the Jewish population of the West (of Europe). There 
is no help left to us but in you, our brethren, even the men of 
our kindred. Be of good courage, and let us behave ourselves 
valiantly, for our people and for the cities of God, since you 
are manly men and men of power." 

This letter was written by Maimonides some seven hundred 
years ago. But how little times have changed. Substitute the 
words East or Northeast for West, and you have the tragedy 
repeated before your very eyes. It is now the East - from 
our part of the globe - which is old and ill, where persecution 
has been decreed, and which, if not actually dead, is very 
nearly in extremis ; while it is the West that is throbbing with 
life and healthy activity, which is full of men of understanding 
and wisdom, of power and of influence. To these I venture to 
repeat the words of Scripture in the sense in which they were 
used by Maimonides: "Be of good courage and let us behave 
ourselves valiantly, for ourselves, and for the cities of our 
God." Perhaps I may also repeat here another sentence of 
Maimonides: "Think not of thyself slightly, and do not despair 
of perfection." Whether we shall reach perfection in this or any 
other task relating to Judaism which the great men of Israel of 
this country have set before themselves, only the future can 
decide. But there is no reason for despairing; and the possibility 
of failure must in no way deter us.^ 
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NOTE REGARDING USE OF HEBREW 
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Section I: BETWEEN MAN AND MAN 


Within recent years we have repeated a good many times the famous phrase, "to 
do things." Has it never occurred to you that the time has come when we should 
also have a few men at least who would "think things?" This is the great mission, 
to my mind, of universities and colleges, consisting not so much in the producing 
of active and practical men, but of men devoted to thinking and contemplation - 
just men who brood over the "secrets of grave sentences," which sentences, if you 
examine them closely, you will find not only concern the past, but may also decide 
for us the fate of our present and future. Such men of the thinking profession dare 
not be local, for their playground is nothing less than God's world. They may have 
little to say about town topics or topics of the week, for they treat everything from 
the point of view of eternity, which includes all time. This is especially the case 
with the students who are occupied in prophecies. Their extent is the universe both 
in space and time. The transient was, according to our ancients, eliminated from 
the scriptures even though it once formed prophecies. "It is the Book of the Gener¬ 
ations of Man; embodying a history of Humanity written in advance," as a modern 
savant expressed it. (S, pp. 210-211) 


* * * 


The realization of great ideas, heaven-conceived and earth-born, is not accom¬ 
plished without travail and woe, deep sorrow and repeated disappointment. (S, p. 


152) 


* * * 


The Mill ennium has not yet arrived, and it is still important to combat all kinds of 
ignorance, including "encyclopaedic ignorance," - and to show that smartness and 
verbosity which are by some considered a virtue in other walks of life, are not the 
instruments with which parables and prophecies of old are treated. The knowledge 
of these, or, for that matter, of any subject worth knowing, can only be achieved 
by hard work and exclusive devotion to the topic in hand and a careful study of the 
authorities bearing upon it, written with all the gravity and sense of responsibility 
which men bring to bear upon other questions involving really vital issues. I do not 
belong to those who think that scholarly work must of necessity be dull or heavy. 

We have instances of brilliant writing and delightful reading furnished by men who 
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are accepted by the learned world as the main authorities in their respective sub¬ 
jects. But brilliancy and delight must not be obtained at the expense of accuracy 
and exactness. (S, p. 213) 


* * * 


Alas, there is no insurance office in which students can insure theories against the 
dangers resulting from unexpected discoveries and fresh excavations. I must re¬ 
luctantly submit to a "total loss" of my hypothesis. (J-II, p. 46) 

* * * 


Every discovery of an ancient document giving evidence of a bygone world is, if 
undertaken in the right spirit - that is, for the honor of God and the truth and not 
for the glory of self - an act of resurrection in miniature. How the past suddenly 
rushes in upon you with all its joys and woes! And there is a spark of a human 
soul like yours come to light again after a disappearance of centuries, crying for 
sympathy and mercy. . . . You dare not neglect the appeal and slay this soul again. 
Unless you choose to become another Cain you must be the keeper of your brother 
and give him a fair hearing. You pray with him if he happens to be a liturgist; you 
grieve with him if the impress left by him in your mind is that of suffering; you 
fight for him if his voice is that of ardent partisanship; and you even doubt with him 
if the garb in which he makes his appearance is that of an honest skeptic - "Souls 
can only be kissed through the medium of sympathy." (S, pp. 17-18) 

* * * 


The Talmud in defining the character of a city in contradistinction to a village, per¬ 
ceives it in the fact that the former can point to ten men of leisure. The Talmudical 
term is "Batlanim," but it does not mean lazy or idle people, but, as just indicated', 
men who are not, by reason of their trade or handicraft, hammering away at the 
fabric of the world, and who can thus afford to devote themselves to the higher 
spiritual and intellectual interests of the community. Without a sprinkling of such 
men, the place may boast of millions of inhabitants but a village it is and a village 
it remains. What the Talmud calls a village, would in modern language be called 
provincial, denoting a state of mind narrow in its horizon, limited in its sympathies 
and self-complacently doubting all except its own wisdom and "hating learning for its 
own sake." (S, pp. 209-210) 


* * * 
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I am just as anxious for the truth, whatever it may be, as anybody else, and do 
not care a straw what the final verdict will be, provided it is based on real 
scholarship, not on mere talk. (SS to Dr. Marx, July 29, 1907) 


* * * 


My experience has been that what the thoroughly educated man doubted first and 
last was his own infallibility. (S, p. 60) 

* * * 


It never occurs to us that this irreverence for the past, this perpetual battering 
away at institutions considered sacred by the great majority of mankind, this wor¬ 
ship of individualism which in most cases is nothing more than thinly disguised 
selfishness and vanity, and this disregard of authority and the utter absence of the 
qualities of submission and obedience are, in part at least, responsible for the 
rampant materialism and unrighteousness which we all so much deplore. (S, p. 114) 

* * * 


Thoroughness is a part of excellence, and self-complacency is the companion of 
ignorance. (S, p. 60) 


# * * 


Not everything can be taught. I am referring to those things undefinable, which 
may be best described by using the Talmudic phrase "things handed over to the 
heart," which cannot be imparted by word of mouth, or by any visible sign. Take, 
for instance, the Fifty-first Psalm, commencing "Have mercy upon me, O God!" 
We have the means of teaching how to parse the Hebrew and how to render it into 
fair English, but we are utterly helpless should we attempt to convey any idea of 
the agony and anguish which wrung from the Psalmist this cry - of the misery and 
bitterness which he felt at the thought that transgression and sin may lead to his 
being cast away from the presence of God, and to the loss of His Holy spirit; and 
of the sudden exaltation and gladness he experienced in anticipating the time when 
a broken heart and a contrite spirit would bring back to him the lost joy of salvation 
and restore the interrupted communion between the repentant son and his Father 
in heaven. (S, pp. 25-26) 
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* * * 


He (Gaon of Vilna) is also reported to have said on one occasion, he would not like 
to have an angel for his teacher who would reveal to him all the mysteries of the 
Torah. Such a condition is only befitting the world to come, but in this world only 
things which are acquired by hard labor and great struggle are of any value. 

(J-I, p. 87) 


* * * 


We do not fret directly against the Lord, but we fret against religion. "Religion 
is a failure, else this terrible catastrophe would never have occurred." This is 
the statement made on all sides. But is it religion that is a failure? Have we 
been living in a really religious age when this calamity overwhelmed us? Has there 
been any doctrine which has remained unassailed during the last two generations; 
any portion of the Scriptures which has escaped heartless dissection; any religious 
symbol or ceremony which was not slighted more or less? Almost every ideal 
sanctioned by tradition and the consent of humanity has been boldly challenged, 
whilst many a noble sentiment almost inherent in the race and taken for granted 
by humanity at large, has been ridiculed and looked upon as an impediment to the 
perfection of a misunderstood manhood. "Everybody at all familiar with the trend 
of thought could feel that we're standing on a veritable volcano created by the up¬ 
heavals of the newest methods of 'searching research' which respects as little the 
new formulae, such as the categoric imperative and conscience, as it does creeds 
and dogmas." (S, p. 250) 


* * * 


Unfortunately religious struggles are usually conducted on the most irreligious 
principles. (J-I, p. 3) 


* * * 


Bad grammar, faulty construction, wrong quotations and mistranslations mean with 
the student in the domain of literature what lawlessness and anarchy mean to the 
citizen in common life. (S, p. 14) 


sje s4e ai« 
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You speak of "purely objective" but there is a world of difference between the 
Stade-Wellhausen objectivity and yours and mine. Objective itself is subjective. 
(SS to Dr. Adler, March 30, 1899) 


* * * 


"Even the youngest amongst us may sometimes err," was the answer of a master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, to a forward youth, and similarly I venture to ex¬ 
press the possibility that even the "newest" among us may sometimes go wrong. 
(S, p. 16) 


* * * 


Indiscreet publications have seldom proved to be of great literary value. They 
usually gratify our curiosity more than they enrich our knowledge of the author 
who is thus betrayed. There is no need of extorting anything from genius. It 
gives us its best, spontaneously and liberally. (J-III, p. 84) 


* * * 


We poor mortals have to be on our guard not to know too much, and be satisfied 
with guesses and hypotheses. All that we can aspire to are mere glimpses. 
(J-II, p. 58) 


* * * 


Human imagination always occupies itself most with the things of which we know 
least. (J-I, p. 284) 


* * * 


Zeal and enthusiasm are only of value when they are balanced by experience and 
sound judgment, only to be acquired by mature age and after many a bitter disap¬ 
pointment. (S, p. 79) 


* * * 
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This suspicion against overzeal, which might make it possible for man not to be on 
the Lord's side even when in the service of a righteous cause, is one against which 
man has constantly to be on his guard. (S, p. 165) 


* * * 


Be an idea ever so absurd, be it ever so incompatible with all laws of history and 
philosophy, ever so antagonistic to the spirit of Judaism and its teachings, it will 
always find a response among us, provided it has eloquence and smartness on its 
side, and is uttered with that certainty and assurance which ignorance alone can 
command. (S, p. 115) 


* * * 


This is a time for silence, when only the wise men of the nation should sit in con¬ 
sultation. (SS to Dr. Friedenwald, September 28, 1915) 


* * * 


The great misfortune is that we live in a time in which words and terms have be¬ 
come so stereotyped, so technical, and so mechanical, that they have become soul¬ 
less and meaningless. One is almost inclined to exclaim with old Johnson, "Sir, 
free yourself from cant!" (S, p. 222) 


* * * 


An ancient Jewish moralist had the maxim: "If you are in the humor of praising, 
praise God; if you are in the frame of mind of blaming, blame yourself. "... 

Chesed (loving-kindness), and Emeth (truth), must ? $ain become the subjects of 
instruction in our places of worship. The great tri .i in need of being realized at 
the present crisis is the fact of sin. Once more v should repeat the formula of 
the liturgy: "Verily we have sinned." I lay the phasis on we , as certain views 
are now in the air recalling to our minds the Sr >airal adage: 

"The foolishness of man perv^r^th his way; 
and his heart fretteth against the Lord." (Prov. 19:3) 

(S, pp. 249-250) 
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Strength, force, astuteness and similar virtues, desirable in themselves as mani¬ 
festations of vigorous manhood but dangerously bordering on violence and brutality, 
will be less valued than meekness, gentleness, sweetness of disposition and 
humility. It will not be the strong man, but the good man, the affectionate man, 
who will form the desired goal of parents and pedagogues. Organization itself, 
this great achievement of our age, will largely give way to generous impulses and 
broad sympathies. I by no means underrate the value and importance of organiza¬ 
tion. It certainly turns mobs into societies and societies into powerful units. It 
is for the adult what method and system are for the young in the school. But it 
can be decidedly overdone, and if not under the control of a strong moral principle, 
touched by kindness and goodness, modifying the severity and its tendency to in¬ 
considerateness, it is more likely to further passion than compassion. The same 
is true of efficiency, which has constantly to be qualified by fitness. 

(S, pp. 247-248) 


* * * 


"Truth," again the ancient Rabbis said, "is the seal of the Holy One, blessed be 
He," and everything proceeding from the saint, either in thought, or in word, or 
in deed, would bear this impress. He speaks the truth in his very heart. Untruth 
has no existence for him, and he would under no consideration, agree to any con¬ 
cession or compromise in this direction. Thus, one of the saints prescribes, 
"Guard thyself against anger, flattery, and falsehood. If untruth has become a 
matter of habit with thee, make it a rule to tell people, 'I lied, 1 and thus thou 
wilt accustom thyself that no falsehood escape thy mouth." "The Messiah will 
come," a Jewish saint said, "only when the world will have realized that to speak 
an untruth is as heinous a crime as adultery." The same saint was wont to say to 
his disciples, "Rather allow your soul to expire than that an untruth should proceed 
from your mouth," and considered this prohibitive commandment among the pre¬ 
cepts of the Torah for which man is bound to undergo martyrdom. (J-II, p. 164) 


* * * 


The maxim of Judaism, as conceived by the great moralists, is that the things 
which enter the mouth as well as those which proceed from the mouth may be un¬ 
clean. (J-II, p. 159) 


* * sjc 
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I began to write here an essay or lecture on Jewish Saints and Saintliness. I hope 
you will like it. Have you ever read Prof. James' Variety of Religious Impres¬ 
sions ? It is a very interesting book but the author is too much of an "outsider" 
to form an adequate notion of the inner workings of a religious soul. He is always 
looking for the practical results. The great saintly souls are lovely to look at 
just as a great piece of art is, and it makes no difference at all whether they are 
useful to the world or not. They are beautiful souls and this is an end in itself. 

(SS to Dr. Solis-Cohen, Letter XXIV, July 11, 1904) 


* * * 


The notion of Chasidut, or saintliness, is variously described by different Jewish 
writers. The only point about which they fairly agree is the feature of the indi¬ 
vidualism that distinguishes the Chasid, or saint, from other religionists. The 
golden mean, so much praised by philosophers and teachers of ethics, has no 
existence for him, and he is rather inclined to excesses. (J-II, p. 152) 


* * * 


The saint is an individualist, but an extensive menu and the indulgence of other 
appetites forbidden by the Scriptures are no mark of a strong personality. We 
Occidentals are greatly proud and jealous of our right of private judgment. But 
the first condition for private judgment is that the judge should not be bribed by 
considerations of comfort and convenience. (J-II, pp. 159-160) 


* * * 


Lying, backbiting, slandering, and the acquisition of wealth by dishonest means 
come under the prohibitive laws, the transgression of which has, according to the 
Rabbis, a defiling effect and they are put into the same category as murder and 
idolatry. It is thus no special mark of saintliness to avoid these deadly sins. 

But the saint would go further: he would speak the truth in his very heart. He 
would, for instance, consider himself bound to a money transaction even when the 
promise made never assumed the shape of a committal by word of mouth, having 
been only a determination of the heart. (J-H, p. 165) 


* * * 


It is very difficult to give an exact definition of saintliness. Saintliness is the 
very last in the scale of the ten virtues leading up to the gift of the Holy Spirit 
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( Ruach Hakodesh) , and as such it defies analysis; but it may perhaps be dimly 
described as the feminine - not feminized - element of religion, furnishing it with 
the compounds of delicacy and chasteness. It shudders at the touch of anything 
sensational or vulgar; it shrinks back from all publicity, for it is the "glory of 
the king's daughter to be within," not on the market pl-j.ce and thoroughfares. It 
is unpractical and self-sacrificing, and certainly not free f'i;m ascetic tendencies. 
It labors more with the heart than with the lungs, but its very silence is eloquent. 
A glance, a nod of approval or a sigh, not to say a tear coming from one in pos¬ 
session of saintliness, is with noble and sensitive souls more effective than 
cartloads of volumes of finished oratory. (S, p. 43) 


H« H= H« 


A few moments of enraptured devotion do not make up the saint. It is a whole 
series of feelings and sentiments betrayed on different occasions, expressed in 
different ways, a whole life of sore troubles, of bitter disappointments, but also 
moments of most elevated joys and real happiness. (J-I, pp. 282-283) 

He H« H« 


"Be careful not to utter an untruth," says an old Jewish saint, even in the way of 
a joke, or in the way of over-emphasis, "for," an old Jewish moralist tells us, 
"against the most weighty sins we are warned in the Bible with only one prohibitive 
command, whilst the law forbidding the speaking of untruth is ever so many times 
repeated in the Scriptures." (J-II, p. 163) 


* * * 


Speaking is not my metier . I was brought up in an atmosphere of silence, where 
people listen, obey and occasionally also command. (S, p. 1) 

* * * 


His pitiful efforts towards a compromise between utterance and silence strongly 
remind us of the reduced gentlewoman who, compelled by poverty to cry fresh 
eggs through the streets, added after every call: "I hope nobody hears me." 
(J-III, p. 65) 


He * * 
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The story is of a famous Jewish saint who indulged in the luxury of fasting the 
first six days of the week; when asked how he accomplished this feat, he answered 
that he never meant to fast: he simply forgot to eat. (J-II, p. 163) 


* * * 


I have spoken of saints; but we ought not to forget that saints, too, have their 
foolish moments, especially when they are fighting against hosts of demons, the 
existence of which is only guaranteed by their own over-excited brains. 

(J-I, p. 287) 


* * * 


A prominent English writer in a moody moment remarked, that one would love to 
be a saint for at least six months. I do not think that there are many who cherish 
a similar desire, but there may be some few who would not object to an opportu¬ 
nity of observing or dwelling with a saint for a few moments. They may perhaps 
learn that there is something better even than "modernity" - which is, eternity. 
(J-II, Preface X) 


* * * 


The fact that, in the language of the Rabbis, the term for studying the Law and 
discussing it is "to attend" or rather "to serve the disciples of the Wise" may also 
have led people to the important truth that the great man is not a lecturing machine, 
but a sort of living Law himself. "When the man," said one Rabbi, "has wholly 
devoted himself to the Torah, and thoroughly ideritified himself with it, it becomes 
almost his own Torah." Thus people have not only to listen to his words but to ob¬ 
serve his whole life, and to profit from all his actions and movements. (J-I, 
pp. 142-143) 


* * £ 


The heart of man will in all ages retain idealism enough to love and revere the 
greatest of men and to follow what was best in them. (J-I, p. 98) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Like R. Akiba, or Mar Samuel, the Gaon ( of Vilna ) became influential among his 
contemporaries only by his teaching and his exemplary life. (J-I, p. 84) 


* * * 


It is rather an unfortunate thing that history is so much made up of parallels and 
contrasts that the historian or even the biographer cannot possibly point out the 
greatness of some men without touching, however slightly, on the smallness of 
others. It is only natural that every strong shining object should push the minor 
lights of its surroundings into the background and darken them. {J-I, p. 77) 


* * * 


The fact is, we are again in need of the sprinkling of saints which alone possesses 
the secret of saving humanity. I had occasion once to quote the saying of our 
ancient sages that when the Holy One, blessed be He, saw that the righteous were 
to be few, He planted, or distributed them over the various generations. The 
righteous are apparently so few that even Providence has to be economical in 
their use. Nor are they of the noisy or boisterous kind. The description given 
of them is: Their life is even like that of Moses, a continuous mourning for the 
glory of God and the glory of Israel, at present obscured; a perpetual longing for 
Israel, at present obscured; a perpetual longing for Israel's salvation, whilst 
their activity forms one long effort towards making peace between heaven and 
earth. They are, again, exceedingly meek and gentle, never claiming thanks for 
themselves. They come and go without creating any disturbance, and they are 

exceedingly devoted to the study of the Torah. (S, p. 130) 


* * * 


Now, take the history of the world, search the annals of our race, and see for 
yourself whether this greatest of all miracles, the conversion of a community to 
righteousness, or even the regeneration of a single individual, was ever effected 
by oratory alone, or rather by the saintly men who sacrificed, as just indicated, 
their very lives in the service of ideas and ideals. (S, p. 129) 




This is a precept to be found in all the moralist literature of the different ages, 
but R. Joseph Caro, even the author of the Shulchan Aruch, in the special manual 
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for his own guidance adds, that anger should be avoided even in the cause of re¬ 
ligion, where zeal for the glory of God might give some justification for it. 
Indeed, we should love all, including those who have gone astray, this being the 
only means of bringing them back into the fold. When a certain pious man came 
to the saint, asking his advice as to what he should do with his son who had left 
the faith of his ancestors, the answer was "Love him. The influence of thy love 
will be his salvation." (J—II, pp. 170-171) 

# 5{C # 


James Russell Lowell in one of his political essays laid down the principle that 
it is the duty of every great nation to produce great men. With all due deference 
to all sorts of mediocrities, I venture to say that the same principle is to be 
applied to matters spiritual, and that it is also the duty of every great religion 
to produce great men. In the absence of these - the great men - a nation is apt 
to degenerate into a mere mob governed by the petty and selfish interests of its 
various factions, without any vitalizing and uniting principle to sustain it on its 
day of peril; while religion in a similar condition is sure to dissolve into a mere 
series of excitements of ranting sects, without any philosophy and inspiring idea, 
and liable to become the prey of all sorts of quacks and flaring orators, who are 
certain to forsake it at the prospect of some fresh sensation, or the bidding of 
some new fashion. The great men are not frequent; in fact, they belong to the 
section of humanity of which the Rabbis have said that they are so few that the 
Holy One, blessed be He, distributed them over all generations so that humanity 
at large may profit by their counsel; as it is said (I Samuel 2:8), "For the rocks 
of the earth are the Lord's, and He set the world upon them." (S, p. 41) 

* * * 


No message to Israel will ever succeed in which the messenger thinks less of 
Israel and more of himself. (S, pp. 221-222) 


* * * 


As the rabbis express it, both the rich man and the poor man are on'trial: the rich 
man, whether his wealth will not spoil him and harden him against the,poor; the 
poor man, whether his deprivation will not embitter him and make him rebellious 
against the affliction. (J-III, p. 259) 


* * * 
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The Jerusalem Talmud records a story of a famous Rabbi of Caesarea who sent 
his son to Tiberias "to acquire merit there" by studying Torah in the Rabbinic 
Academies of that city. But the youth, instead of attending to his lessons and lec¬ 
tures, became a "Gomel Chesed, " or, as we should now say, devoted himself to 
social work. His specialty was, it seems, that of burying the dead. Whereupon 
his father wrote to him: "Is it because there were no graves in Caesarea that I 
sent thee to Tiberias?" This happened somewhere about the end of the third cen¬ 
tury, but in this respect times have not changed as far as my knowledge of univer¬ 
sities and seminaries goes. Parents and guardians still object to their sons or 
wards attending funerals instead of lectures. But there is also another grave con¬ 
sideration. The social work included under the name of Gemilath Chasadim forms 
in Judaism a part of Israel's great Imitatio Dei. The Holy One, blessed be He, 
set the example Himself of performing deeds of kindness to His creatures, and it 
is incumbent upon the whole of Israel, "the suite of the King," as the ancients ex¬ 
pressed it, to fashion their ways after the King. And I consider it not without 
danger to create a religious aristocracy which might soon claim the King entirely 
for themselves, and crowd the rest of us out from His Presence. Such things have 
happened in other communities and may also happen to us when we create a sepa¬ 
rate class of religieuses (i. e. , rabbis) with a special purpose of assisting us in 
the most sacred, but also the most sensitive and weakest, moments of our being. 
(S, pp. 30-31) 


* * * 


Indeed, by taking care of the poor, we are God's bankers, for "he that is gracious 
unto the poor lendeth to the Lord." "If this were not written in the Bible," say 
the rabbis, "it would be impossible to express it. For, in connection with the 
statement that 'The borrower is a servant to the lender, ' it appears as if He be¬ 
comes a servant to the lender." (J-III, p. 248) 


* * * 


A wealthy man, who was reduced to poverty and who refused to take charity, was 
induced to accept financial aid in the following way: Rabbi Yannai said to that per¬ 
son in course of conversation: "My son, I hear that you suddenly came to great 
fortune by the death of a relative of yours in a far-off land. Take this money now, 
and you will pay me later." The poor man, being thus encouraged to expect a 
better future, had no more scruples in accepting, as a loan, the much-needed 
money. 

The manner of doing charity which gained the highest praise from the rabbis was 
that of giving it secretly, that is either giving in the darkness of the night, so that 
the receiver could not see his benefactor, or giving through an agency. The 
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Temple in Jerusalem contained a lishkat hashaim , a room where the righteous left 
money for charity and from which the respectable poor got their support. (J-III, 
pp. 246-247) 


* * * 


The generous must take pains to spare as much as possible, the feelings of the 
beneficiary of his generosity. "It is written," the rabbis remark," 'Happy is he 
who considereth the poor, ' and not 'Happy is he who giveth to the poor.'" Indeed, 
great stress is laid on the manner in which we do our charity. We are told that 
R. Yannai saw a person giving a zuz (rather a big coin) to a poor man, in public. 
Whereupon the rabbi plainly told that philanthropist: "It would be better that you 
did not give anything at all, rather than give in such a way as to put the poor man 
to shame. " 

If one is in need and will not accept any charity, money should be given to him in 
form of a loan, with no intention of collection. (J-III, p. 246) 


* * * 


Another problem presenting itself is how we are to teach the subject or thing called 
Life. I hardly need say that by Life I do not understand skill in arranging socials 
and other attractions, or ingenuity in inventing sensational sermon headings. This 
is not Life. Everything tending to what is common or sensational must needs starve 
our better selves and ultimately result in spiritual death. What I mean by this 
term is the capacity for dealing with occasions in our earthly career, which, by 
reason of these intense joys or overwhelming sorrow or the tender sympathy which 
they evoke, crowd years into moments, and form, so to speak, portions of life in 
condensation. (S, pp. 27-28) 


* * sfe 


A comm uni ty forming a Kingdom of Priests must have the whole world for its par¬ 
ish. But is the constant endeavour to level down the intellectual and spiritual 
standard to that of our surroundings compatible with the missionary ideal? Mis¬ 
sionaries are only with the people, but not of the people. They share their griefs, 
but hold aloof from their orgies. They convert the world, but do not allow the 
world to convert them. They neither court popularity nor pander to prejudice. 
They must destroy the idol before they can proclaim the God. Abraham, the first 
missionary, the "Friend of God," had to stand alone contra mundum , and in this 
his real greatness is said to have consisted. (J-H, p. 184) 
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* * * 


Everyone is building an altar for himself, as the old expression is, and bitterly 
resents every attempt towards unity. Whatever happens, his light must not be put 
under a bushel, even though this light may obscure Judaism itself. He is not the 
servant of the law, but is constantly endeavoring to be the Lord of the law. He 
must always be in evidence, whether by his strange actions, or by his peculiar 
theories. It is almost pathetic to look upon the craving after publicity which has 
become so prevalent among us. Some ancient sage said that every day in which 
he had not performed a righteous action, he considered as a lost day. I am afraid 
that the sickly craving after publicity has become such a passion with us that some 
consider that every week in their lives in which their names had not appeared before 
the public as dead. (S, p. 225) 


* * * 


Nothing is easier than to denounce others and to "accelerate ' public opinion. The 
role of the agitator is played to perfection easily enough. (S, p. 129) 


* 5jc 


The relation of the individual to the community was more keenly felt by the Rabbis 
than by the leaders in any other society, modern or ancient. According to the view 
given by an ancient Rabbi whose name is unknown, it would, indeed, seem that to 
them the individual was not simply a member of the Jewish commonwealth, or a co¬ 
religionist, but a limb of the great and single body "Israel," and that as such he 
communicated both for good and evil the sensations of the one part to the whole. 

In the Midrash , where a parallel is to be found to this idea, the responsibility of 
the individual towards the community is further illustrated by R. Simeon ben 
Yochai, in the following way: "It is," we read there, "to be compared to people 
sitting on board a ship, one of the passengers of which took an awl and began to 
bore holes in the bottom of the vessel. Asked to desist from his dangerous occupa¬ 
tion, he answered, 'Why, I am only making holes on my own seat, 1 forgetting that 
when the water came in it would sink the whole ship." Thus the sin of a single 
man might endanger the whole of humanity. (J-I, p. 222-223) 

❖ * * 


By "vulgarity," I mean that vice of civilization which makes man ashamed of him¬ 
self and his next of kin, and pretend to be somebody else. It is a kind of social 
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hypocrisy, and not less pernicious to the development of character than religious 
hypocrisy to the development of saintliness. (S, p. 147-148) 


* * * 


Some great writer has said that he who did not become a misanthrope before he 
reached the fortieth year of his life never loved mankind thoroughly. (J-III, p. 93) 


❖ * * 


One of Baalshem's disciples delighted in the saying that the most hardened sinners 
were not to be despaired of, but prayed for. (J-I, p. 23) 


* * * 


Unfortunately, people are too eager to be guided by the principle of Becky Sharp, 
according to which your chances of heaven increase with the number of the ciphers 
in your banking account, and they are thus inclined to think spirituality the exclu¬ 
sive privilege of wealth. Some witty Bishop is recorded to have said of his worldly 
brethren of the dissenting camp, "that their second horse stops at the church door 
of its own accord." Our smart carriages do not stop at the synagogue or any place 
of worship, but they are too often the symptoms of a spirituality betokened by a 
strong antipathy to the religion of the humbler classes, and an insatiable appetite 
for new prayers - chiefly written for the benefit of the poor. (J-II, p. 187) 


*>!<!{< 


When man quits the world, he is asked, according to an ancient Midrash, "Hast thou 
been busy in the study of the Torah, and in works of lovingkindness? Hast thou 
declared thy Maker as King morning and evening? Hast thou acknowledged thy 
fellow-man as king over thee in meekness of spirit?" Man should accordingly per¬ 
ceive in his fellow-man not only an equal whose rights he is bound to respect, but 
a superior whom he is obliged to revere and love. In every person, it is pointed 
out by these saints, precious and noble elements are latent, not to be found with 
anybody else. (J-II, p. 169) 


* * * 
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If all are the children of God, it follows that in their relation to one another they 
are brothers. And in this connection we note with interest, that, in most cases, 
when the Bible speaks of the poor man, or of one who was recently reduced to 
poverty, he is called "brother." "If thy brother be waxen poor, and sell some of 
his possession. . ." "And if thy brother be waxen poor, and his means fail with 
thee. . ." ". . . . That thy brother may live with thee." (J-III, p. 244-245) 

* * * 


We possess formulas of confessions written and read by Jewish saints, in which 
they arraign themselves for the most heinous offences, and which it would take a 
dozen lifetimes to commit. This is rightly explained on the ground that the sense 
of solidarity and responsibility was so keen with the Jewish saint that he saw noth¬ 
ing incongruous in pleading guilty to the sum total of iniquities committed by his 
contemporaries. (J-II, p. 179) 


* * * 


He who hates man, hates the Holy One, blessed be he, who created man. We are 
all children unto the Lord our God, all souls rooting in him. The injunction of the 
saint is, therefore, "Let man love all creatures, including Gentiles, and let him 
envy none. " 

This, by the way, is the distinct precept of the Jewish saint of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is not known to me that any Christian saint of the same period made the 
love of the Jew a condition of saintliness. (J-H, p. 168) 


* * * 


I am not such a fanatic as you believe. I do believe that God is a merciful Father, 
and will deal kindly with all creatures even those born in sin and error. I can be¬ 
lieve that there are in Paradise special arrangements for Chinese and Uganda 
heathens where they can get their share of bliss. But with us the question is what 
we have to teach. Are there no such things as truth and untruth? And is it not the 
duty of the teacher to expound the former and to warn against the latter, even at 
the risk of hurting fools? Or is the mission of theology like that of a leadwriter in 
"The Times," whose business it is to register public opinion and throw it in some 
shape of Oxford English with a touch of sham philosophy, so that the Philistines are 
almost astonished at the depth of their own wisdom?" (SS-Biography, p. 102) 

* * * 
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It is remarkable that with all our talk of tolerance and mutual goodwill we have 
never learned that appreciation of "objective piety" which is such a delightful 
feature in real modern liberalism, enabling a Renan to admire St. Francis of 
Assisi, and a Leslie Stephen to understand such a soul as Cardinal Newman. Our 
Jewish liberals are just where they were fifty years ago. (J-III, pp. 74-75) 


* * * 


I have some personal experience to know that tolerance and good will is not on the 
side of those who preach it. (SS to Rabbi Raisin, August 28, 1905) 


* * * 


Impartiality in history means as much as unsectarianism in religion. In religion, 
or rather theology, it implies admiring all other religions but your own; in history 
it stands for toadying to your antagonists and losing all understanding for yourself. 
(S, p. 191) 


* * * 


Any prayer in which the whole of Israel is not included, is no prayer. Nay, one 
must pray even for the wicked among the Gentiles. (J-U, p. 171) 


* * * 


Judaism does not give as its raison d'etre the shortcomings of any of the other 
great creeds of the civilised world. Judaism, even Rabbinic Judaism, was there 
before either Christianity or Mohammedanism was called into existence. It need 
not therefore, attack them, though it has occasionally been compelled to take pro¬ 
tective measures when they have threatened it with destruction. (A, p. 17) 


* # * 


"Vanity of vanities," saith the preacher, so often, that he gets rather to like it. 
(J-I, p. 335) 


* * * 
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It requires age and cooling down to get a little humility. Many a thing which in my 
youth I considered a humiliation, I look upon now as natural and fair. (SS to Dr. 
Adler, May 4, 1909) 


* * 


The Occidental man seems to have entirely forgotten that he is under indebtedness 
for certain spiritual possessions to his brother of the Sunrise; which he cannot 
repay. (S, pp. 132-133) 


* * * 


Our Gluckel, with the many vicissitudes and cares which life brought to her, had 
hardly time for introspection. She was a simple-minded woman, a mere "mother 
in Israel" and as foolish as all mothers, hence doomed to many a disappointment 
with her children; idolising her husband in consequence almost broken-hearted 
after his death, and so proud of her own and her husband's family, which she prob¬ 
ably overrated, that her own individuality was sunk in theirs. (J-II, p. 128) 


# * # 


We find in ancient epitaphs that such titles of honour were conferred upon them 
(women) as "Mistress of the Synagogue," and "Mother of the Synagogue," and, 
though they held no actual office in the Synagogue, it is not improbable that they 
acquired these titles by meritorious work connected with a religious institituion, 
viz.: Charity. (J-I, p. 317) 


* * * 


Rather interesting as well as complimentary to women is the remark which the 
Rabbis made with regard to the "Great Woman." As will be remembered, it is 
she who says, "I perceive that this (Elisha) is a holy man of God" (2 Kings iv. 19). 
In allusion to this verse the Talmud says: "From this fact we may infer that 
woman is quicker in recognising the worth of a stranger than man." (J-I, pp. 315- 
316) 


* * * 
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Altogether, Jewish education was far from spoiling the children. And though it 
was recommended - if such recommendation were necessary - to love children 
more than one's own soul, the Rabbis strongly condemned that blind partiality 
towards our own offspring, which ends in burdening our world with so many good- 
for-nothings. The sad experience of certain biblical personages served as a warn 
ing for posterity. Even from the quite natural behaviour of Jacob towards his son 
Joseph, which had the best possible results in the end, they drew the lesson that a 
man must never show to one of his children marks of greater favour than to the 
others. (J-I, p. 305) 


* * * 


It is ignorance of one's own errors that makes one ready to see the errors of 
others. (J-I, p. 31) 


* * * 


In the map of life with its diversity of colours marking the highroads of our 
earthly career with their innumerable by-ways and cross-ways, there is ever 
facing us in the distance a little dark spot to which all roads and ways converge. 
The distance is entirely a relative one, varying with our state of health, our 
sweetness of temper, and the disposition of our mind, morbid or cheerful. But 
there it remains ever confronting us, and not to be removed out of sight by any 
variety of euphemism, such as "haven of rest," "land of peace," or "a better 
world." Its real name is death. (J-II, p. 99) 

* * * 


I have neither a table nor proper ink nor anything else that makes a scribe, but I 
must write these lines to protest against calling me Doctor and other such names. 

I am your friend and you must call me so. You may also call me Schechter or 
Solomon but you must never give me a title. I cannot afford this. (SS to Dr. Solis 
Cohen, Letter 40, undated) 


* * * 


I gave yesterday my first lecture. The hall was crowded and I hope that at least a 
minyan understood my English and ihus I shall be saved for the sake of the ten. 

(SS to Dr. Cyrus Adler, December 2, 1895) 
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* * * 


Underlying Principles of Charity 

(a) All Wealth Belongs to God 

The first underlying principle is that God is the real owner and proprietor of the 
land and all wealth found thereon. "The earth is the Lord's, and the fullness 
thereof," says the Psalmist. The same idea is conveyed to the rabbis by the 
declaration: "In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." "Give unto 
Him of what is His, since thou and what thou hast are His." This is also found 
expressed by David who says: "For all things come of Thee and of thine own have 
we given Thee." "If thou hast given charity, thou hast not given of thine own, but 
of His." "Thou shalt not say: 'I have no money' (to give to the poor), for all the 
money belongs to Him, as it is written: Mine is the silver and Mine is the gdd 
saith the Lord of hosts." "Honor the Lord with thy substance," is emended by the 
rabbis so as to read: "Honor the Lord with what He has graciously given to thee." 
"Thou art My Steward. If I gave thee aught, thou owest it to Me. Hence, give Me 
of My own." 

(b) Men Belong to God 

The second underlying principle is that man himself is the possession of God. In 
the words of the Psalmist: "The earth is the Lord's. . .the world and they that 
dwell therein." In the words of the rabbis: "For thou and what thou hast are His." 
God's ownership of men is understood either in the sense that they are His servants 
or slaves, or that they are His children. (J-III, pp. 241-243) 


* * * 


He who loves the father will also love his children. The true lover of God is also 
a lover of man. (J-I, p. 31) 
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Section II: BETWEEN MAN AND GOD 


We usually urge that in Judaism religion means life; but we forget that a life with¬ 
out guiding principles and thought is a life not worth living. At least it was so 
considered by the greatest Jewish thinkers, and hence their efforts to formulate 
the creed of Judaism, so that men should not only be able to do the right thing. . . . 
Political economy, hygiene, statistics, are very fine things. But no sane man 
would for them make those sacrifices which Judaism requires from us. It is 
only for God's sake, to fulfill His commands and to accomplish His purpose that 
religion becomes worth living and dying for. And this can only be possible with 
a religion which possesses dogmas. (J-I, p. 181) 


* * * 


The Bible itself hardly contains a command bidding us to believe. We are hardly 
ordered, e. g., to believe in the existence of God. I say hardly, but I do not alto¬ 
gether deny the existence of such a command. It is true that we do not find in the 
Scripture such words as: "You are commanded to believe in the existence of God." 
Nor is any punishment assigned as awaiting him who denies it. Notwithstanding 
these facts, many Jewish authorities - among them such important men as 
Maimonides, R. Judah Hallevi, Nachmanides - perceive, in the first words of the 
Ten Commandments, "I am the Lord thy God," the command to believe in His 
existence. (J—I, p. 151) 


* * * 


I think that the word "belief" is not even adequate. In a world with many visible 
facts and invisible causes, as life and death, growth and decay, light and darkness; 
in a world where the sun rises and sets; where the stars appear regularly; where 
heavy rains pour down from the sky, often accompanied by such grand phenomena 
as thunder and lightning; in a world full of such marvels, but into which no notion 
has entered of all our modern true or false explanations - who but God is behind all 
these things? "Have the gates," asks God, "have the gates of death been open to 
thee? or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death? . .. Where is the way 
where light dwelleth? and as for darkness, where is the place thereof?.. .Hath the 
rain a father? or who hath begotten the drops of dew? . . . Canst thou bind the 
sweet influence of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? .. . Canst thou send 
lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are?" (Job XXXVIII). 
(J-I, p. 152) 
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# * * 


To the Jew, God was at one and the same time above, beyond, and within the 
world, its soul and its life. (A, p. 25) 


* * * 


To these respectable Romans, the Jews were only a mob of unlettered atheists. 
Indeed, to a good orthodox heathen, a religion without images and statues, with a 
God without a pedigree and without a theogony, was an impossible thing. Those 
poor metaphysicians! (J-I, p. 339) 


# * * 


The fact is, that the nearness of God is determined by the conduct of man, and by 
his realisation of this nearness, that is, by his knowledge of God. "Thus taught 
the sages, Thy deeds will bring thee near (to God) and thy deeds will remove thee 
(from God). How so? If a man does ugly things his actions remove him from the 
divine presence, as it is said, 'Your sins have separated between you and your 
God 1 (Isa. 69:2). But if a man has done good deeds, they bring him near to the 
divine presence. . .And it is upon man to know that a contrite and humble spirit is 
better than all the sacrifices prescribed in the Torah." (A, p. 33) 


* * * 


There seems to be a notion abroad that spirituality is a negative quality. Take any 
ideal, and translate it into action, any sentiment of reverence, and piety, and give 
it expression through a symbol or ceremony, speak of the human yearning after 
communion with God, and try to realize it through actual prayer, and you will be 
at once denounced as unspiritual. (S, p. 98) 


* * * 


I have no intention of here answering the question. What is Judaism? This question 
is not less perplexing than the problem, What is God's world? Judaism is also a 
great Infinite, composed of as many endless Units, the Jews. And these Units - 
Jews - have been, and are still, scattered through all the world, and have passed 
under an immensity of influences, good and bad. If so, how can we give an exact 
definition of the Infinite, called Judaism? 
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But if there is anything sure, it is that the highest motives which worked through 
the history of Judaism are the strong belief in God and the unshaken confidence 
that at last this God, the God of Israel, will be the God of the whole world; or, in 
other words, Faith and Hope are the two most prominent characteristics of Judaism. 
(J-I, P. 151) 


* * * 


The belief in a single creation after which the Master withdrew from his com¬ 
pleted work, is erroneous and heretical. The vivifying power is never withdrawn 
from the world which it animates. Creation is continuous; an unending manifesta¬ 
tion of the goodness of God. All things are an affluence from the two divine 
attributes of Power and Love, which express themselves in various images and 
reflections. 

This is the doctrine of universality in Chassidism. God, the father of Israel, God 
the Merciful, God the All-powerful, the God of Love, not only created everything 
but is embodied in everything. The necessity of believing this doctrine is the 
cardinal Dogma. (J-I, p. 21) 


* * # 


The keynote of all Baalshem’s teachings is the Omnipresence, or more strictly the 
Immanence, of God. This is the source from which flows naturally every article of 
his creed; the universality of the Divinity is the foundation of the entire Chassidic 
fabric. The idea of the constant living presence of God in all existence permeates 
the whole of Baalshem’s scheme; it is insisted on in every relation; from it is de¬ 
duced every important proposition and every rule in conduct of his school. (J-I, 
p. 20) 


* * * 


A minus of decorum does not always mean a plus of devotion; just as little as a 
maximum of respectability and stiffness are to be taken as signs of true piety. 
(J-I, p. 334) 


* * * 
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As to the charge of one-sidedness at which I have hinted, if the giving up of every¬ 
thing else for the purpose of devoting oneself to a scholarly and saintly life is one¬ 
sidedness, the Gaon (of Vilna) must certainly bear this charge; but in a world 
where there are so many on the other side, we ought, I think, to be only too grate¬ 
ful to Providence for sending us from time to time great and strong one-sided men, 
who, by their counterbalancing influence bring God's spoilt world to a certain 
equilibrium again. To appease my more tender readers, I should like only to say 
that there is no occasion at all for pitying Mrs. Gaon. It would be a miserable 
world indeed if a good digestion and stupidity were, as a certain author maintained, 
the only condition of happiness. Saints are happy in their sufferings, and noble 
souls find their happiness in sacrificing themselves for these sufferers. (J-I, 
pp. 89-90) 


* * * 


"Truth," said the old Rabbis, "is the Seal of the Holy One, praised be He." But 
Heaven has no Lord Chancellor. Neither men nor angels are trusted with the great 
Seal. They are only allowed to catch a glimpse of it, or rather to long after this 
glimpse. However, even the longing and effort for this glimpse will bring man 
into communion with God, and make his life divine. (J-I, pp. 74-75) 


* * * 


The voice of God on Mount Sinai, the Rabbis said, was adapted to the intellect 
and powers of all who witnessed the Revelation - adapted as the Midrash says, to 
the powers of old and young, children and women. It was in accordance with this 
sentiment that the Rabbis suited their language to the needs of the less educated 
classes. Thus we read in the Tractate Sopherim that according to the law the por¬ 
tion of the week, after having been recited in Hebrew, must be translated into the 
language of the vernacular for the benefit of the unlearned people, the women, and 
the children. (J-I, pp. 309-310) 


* * * 


A beautiful parable of the Persian poet Yellaladeen (quoted by the late Mr. Lowell) 
narrates that "One knocked at the beloved's door, and a voice asked from within, 
'Who is there?' and he answered, 'It is I.' Then the voice said, 'This house will 
not hold me and thee, ' and the door was not opened. Then went the lover into the 
desert and fasted and prayed in solitude, and after a year he returned and knocked 
again at the door, and again the voice asked 'Who is there?' and he said 'It is thy¬ 
self'; and the door was opened to him." This is also the difference between the two 
schools - the mystical and the philosophical - with regard to the soul. With the 
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rationalist the soul is indeed a superior abstract intelligence created by God, but 
like all His creations, has an existence of its own, and is thus separated from 
God. With the mystic, however, the soul is God, or a direct emanation from 
God. "For he who breathes into another thing (Gen.ii. 7) gives unto it something 
of his own breath (or soul)," and as it is said in Job xxxii. 8, "And the soul of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding." (J-I, pp. 116-117) 


* * * 


The reason why we should do what the Law commands is not to gain grace thereby 
in the eyes of God, but to learn how to love God and to be united to Him. The 
important thing is not how many separate injunctions are obeyed, but how and in 
what spirit we obey them. (J-I, p. 29) 


* * * 


While eating, drinking, sleeping and the other ordinary functions of the body are 
regarded by the old Jewish moralists as mere means to an end, to Baalshem they 
are already a service of God in themselves. All pleasures are manifestations of 
God's attribute of love; and, so regarded, they are at once spiritualised and 
ennobled. (J-I, p. 28) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


Writing for a modern public, I consider it due to these true saints that the reader 
should not suspect them of untruth, because of failure to reconcile these happenings 
with his own experiences. Things absolutely impossible to us may have been, and, 
indeed, were, an actual reality with them. Ruskin, in his lecture, "Pleasures of 
Faith," given in a not less sceptical age than ours, thus said to his hearers: 

"You have all been taught by Lord Macaulay and his school that 
because you have carpets instead of rushes for your feet and 
feather-beds instead of fern for your backs; and kickshaws in¬ 
stead of beef for your eating; and drains instead of holy wells for 
your drinking; - that, therefore, you are the cream of creation, 
and every one of you a seven-headed Solomon. Stay in those 
pleasant circumstances and convictions, if you please; but don't 
accuse your roughly-bred and fed fathers of telling lies about the 
aspect the earth and sky bore to them, - till you have trodden the 
earth as they, barefoot and seen the heavens as they, face to face." 
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I grudge no one his Persian rugs or his mineral-waters. I have even personally 
a sneaking desire for such things, and do prefer the electric light to the tallow- 
candle with which I was brought up. But one has a right to resent the superior 
smile which one meets when speaking of those times and those men. I find that the 
terms saints, mystics, and Cabbalists, are used as terms of reproach nowadays. 
This attitude is quite inconceivable to me. (J-II, pp. 177-178) 


♦ ♦ ★ 


Saintliness is essentially a subjective quality. An ancient Rabbi put the matter 
well when he said, "As often as Israel perceived the Holy One, blessed be he, 
they became saints." Put in a modern equivalent, we should say that saintliness 
is the effect of a personal religious experience when man enters into close com¬ 
munion with the Divine. (J-II, p. 154) 


* * * 


Consciousness of sin and the assurance of grace are the two great motive powers 
in the working of religion. Without them, religion sinks to the level of a mere 
cult, or a kind of ethico-aesthetico-spiritual sport in which there is no room for 
devotion and submission; but what is with the common religionist a mere dogma, 
is with the saint an awful reality, dominating all his actions and pervading all his 
being. (J-II, pp. 178-179) 


* * * 


In short, it is not slaves, heaven-born though they may be, that can make the king¬ 
dom glorious. God wants to reign over free agents, and it is their obedience which 
he desires to obtain. Man becomes thus the centre of creation, for he is the only 
object in which the kingship cpuld come into full expression. (A, p. 82) 


sjs *ie sje 


What concerns us here is the underlying principle of Law, which divided us from 
the rest of the world for more than eighteen centuries. What I wish to impress 
upon you is that it is this conception of law, of the necessity of law in the divine 
economy of the universe, of the binding authority of law and the absolute sovereignty 
and grace of law, that Judaism is pre-eminently fitted to assert and to establish. 
Against this stronghold, the desperate assaults of the centuries and of the creeds 
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of the world have dashed in vain. It is this tendency, hostile to the principle of 
authority, law and obedience, which it will be your mission to combat. There are 
objects which God hates, and there are objects which God loves, and these objects 
are to the Jew formulated into commandments, prohibitive on the one side, and 
affirmative on the other, demanding implicit obedience. God is not a mere figure¬ 
head. He not only reigns but governs. Everywhere - in the temple, in the judge's 
seat, in the family, in the farm, and in the market place - His Presence is felt in 
enforcing the laws bearing His imprimatur , "I am the Lord, thy God." Ethical 
monotheism is a splendid phrase. Monotheism is good, but God is better. For 
monotheism savors somewhat of the abstract, of the mere idea, a vague tendency, 
subject to what we are pleased to call our freedom of interpretation. With the 
Jew, God is the only reality, or, as our sublime liturgy has it, Hai Ve-Kayam 
Nora U-Marom Ve-Kadosh, "A living and enduring terrible and exalted and holy 
God." 

Ethics are good, but laws and commandments, bidden and commanded by God, are 
better; and all such phrases as idealism, spirituality and religiosity will avail 
nothing as long as you omit to urge the great principle that the Holy One of Israel, 
"In His Holiness, gave law unto His people." Our Torah proclaimed the love of 
God with heart and soul and might, and the world accepted it as the consummation 
of its purpose. It taught the love of neighbor as oneself, and the world appropriated 
it as an original inspiration; but together with this Israel proclaimed the love of 
law. (S, pp. 133-134) 


* Sic * 
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Section III: TORAH 


The world is a stormy sea full of dangerous temptations, in which man is easily 
drowned. But the Torah is the life-belt which the great gracious God has thrown 
out in these bottomless depths that man may get hold of it and be saved. This is 
the meaning of the words in the Scripture, "Therefore choose life." (J-II, p. 142) 

* * * 


These reasons, namely, the motive of love, the privilege of bearing witness to 
God's relationship to the world, the attainment of holiness in which the Law edu¬ 
cated Israel, as well as the other spiritual motives which I have already pointed 
out, such as the joy felt by the Rabbis in the performance of the Law and the har¬ 
mony which the Rabbis perceived in the life lived according to the Torah, were 
the true sources of Israel's enthusiasm for the Law. At least they were powerful 
enough with the more refined and nobler minds in Israel to enable them to dispense 
utterly with the motives of reward and punishment; though, as in every other re¬ 
ligion, these lower motives may have served as concurrent incentives to a majority 
of believers. (A, pp. 168-169) 


* * * 


The Rabbinic notion seems to have been that "if religion is anything, it is every¬ 
thing." The Rabbi gloried in the thought of being, as the Agadic expression runs, 
"a member of a city (or community) which included the priest as well as the 
prophet, the king as well as the scribe and the teacher," all appointed and estab¬ 
lished by God. To consider the administration of justice with all its details as 
something lying without the sphere of Torah would have been a terrible thought to 
the ancient Jew. (A, pp. 142-143) 


* * * 


The Jew, some writer aptly remarked, was the first and the fiercest nonconformist 
of the East, and so Judaism was always a protesting religion. To break the idols, 
whether of the past or of the present, has always been a sacred mission of Judaism, 
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and has indeed been esteemed by it as a necessary preliminary to the advent of 
the kingdom of God on earth. One of its daily prayers was and still is: "We there¬ 
fore hope in Thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily behold the glory of Thy 
might, when.. .the idols will be cut off, when the world will be perfected under the 
kingdom of the Almighty." It bowed before truth, but it had never made a covenant 
with facts only because they were facts. (J-I, p. xxi) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


R. Judah Hallevi, with the instinct of a poet, hit the right strain when he said in 
his famous Dialogue Kusari , "Know that our Torah is constituted of the three psy¬ 
chological states: Fear, love, and joy" (that is to say, all the principal emotions 
of man are enlisted in the service of God). "By each of these thou mayest be 
brought into communion with thy God. Thy contriteness in the days of fasting 
does not bring thee nearer to God than thy joy emanates from devotional and per¬ 
fect heart. And just as prayer requires devotion and thought, so does joy, namely, 
that thou wilt rejoice in his commandments for their own sake, (the only reasons 
for this rejoicing being) the love of him who commanded it, and the desire of recog¬ 
nising God's goodness towards thee. Consider these feasts as if thou wert the 
guest of God invited to his table and his bounty, and thank him for it inwardly and 
outwardly. And if thy joy in God excites thee even to keep the degree of singing 
and dancing, it is a service to God, keeping thee attached to him. But the Torah 
did not leave these things to our arbitrary will, but put them all under control. 

For man lacks the power to make use of the functions of body and soul in their 
proper proportions." The law thus conceived as submitting all the faculties and 
passions of man to the control of the divine, whilst suppressing none, was a 
source of joy and blessing to the Rabbis. (A, pp. 145-146) 


* * * 


The civil law, the procedure of the criminal courts, the regulation of inheritance, 
laws regarding property, the administration of oaths, marriage and divorce. All 
these topics, and many similar ones relating to public justice and the welfare of 
the community as the Rabbis understood it, are certainly not to be branded as cere¬ 
monial trifles; and if the kingdom of God on earth means something more than the 
mystical languor of the individual, it is difficult to see on what ground they can be 
excluded from the sphere of religion. (A, p. 2) 

* * * 
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That "the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life," is a truth of which Judaism, 
which did depart very often from the letter, was as conscious as any other reli¬ 
gion. Zerachya ben Shealtiel, in his Commentary to Job 2:14, goes even so far 
as to say: "Should I explain this chapter according to its letter, I should be a 
heretic, because I would have to make such concessions to Satan's powers as are 
inconsistent with the belief in the Unity. I shall therefore interpret it according 
to the spirit of philosophy." But, unfortunately, there is also an evil spirit which 
sometimes possesses itself of an idea and reduces it to a mere phantasm. The 
history of theology is greatly haunted by these unclean spirits. The best guard 
against them is to provide the idea with some definiteness and reality in which we 
can perceive the evidence of the spirit. (A, pp. 103-104) 


* * * 


To the great majority of the Rabbis who retained their sober sense, and cared more 
about what God required us to be than about knowing what He is, the Torah was 
simply the manifestation of God's will, revealed to us for our good; the pedagogue, 
as the Rabbis expressed it who educates God's creatures. The occupation with the 
Torah was, according to the Rabbis, less calculated to produce schoolmen and 
jurists than saints and devout spirits. (A, pp. 135-136) 


* * * 


Life with the Jew meant religion, and it is impossible to get a glimpse of his social 
life without at least throwing a glance at his spiritual life. This, indeed, was even 
at those remote times fully developed. For not only was the Law in full operation, 
but Judaism had already entered upon its course of Rabbinism, the main function 
of which was to bring man with all his various faculties and aspirations under the 
sway of the Torah. (J-II, p. 58) 


* * * 


As long as Job and Ecclesiastes hold their proper place in the Bible, and the Tal¬ 
mud contains hundreds of passages suggesting difficulties relating to such problems 
as the creation of the world, God's exact relation to it, the origin of evil, free will 
and predestination, none will persuade me that philosophy does not form an integral 
part of Jewish tradition, which, in its historical developments, took the shape 
which Maimonides and his successors gave to it. If Maimonides' Guide, which he 
considered as an interpretation of the Bible and of many strange sayings in the old 
Rabbinic homilies in the Talmud, is Aristotelian in its tone, so is tradition too; 
even the Talmud in many places betrays all sorts of foreign influences, and none 
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would think of declaring it un-Jewish on this ground. I may also remark in passing 
that the certainty with which some writers deprecate the aids which religion may 
receive from philosophy is a little too hasty. For the question will always remain, 
What religion? The religion of R. Moses of Tachau or R. Joseph Jabez would cer¬ 
tainly have been greatly endangered by the slightest touch of speculation, while 
that of Bachya, Maimonides, Jedaiah of Bedres, and Delmedigo undoubtedly re¬ 
ceived from philosophy its noblest support, and became intensified by the union. 
(J-I, pp. 130-131) 


* * * 


If I were asked what connection is there, say, in order to except present company, 
between Rabbis Moses ben Maimon, of Cordova (known as Maimonides), and Solo¬ 
mon ben Isaac, of Troyes (known as Rashi), I would say, "None, save in God and 
His Torah." The one lived under a Mohammedan government; the other under a 
Christian government. The one spoke Arabic, the other French. The one had all 
the advantage of an Eastern civilization, the other lived in the barbaric west. 

The one was a merchant, afterwards a famous physician in the great capitals of 
Cordova and Cairo; the other was a Rabbi, without salary, in an unimportant pro¬ 
vincial city. The one was a persona grata for many years of his life at the court 
of Saladin, "the most enlightened despot who ever sat on a throne;" the other prob¬ 
ably never had the good, or rather the bad fortune, of ever speaking even to the 
chief constable of his place. The one was a thorough Aristotelian and possessed 
of all the culture of his day; the other was an exclusively Rabbinic scholar and 
hardly knew the name of Aristotle. The one was all system and method, writing 
everything in a smooth, elegant style; the other belonged to the great inarticulates, 
and wrote very little beyond commentaries and "occasional notes." But as they 
both observed the same fasts and feasts; as they both revered the same sacred 
symbols, though they put different interpretations on them; as they both prayed in 
the same language - Hebrew; as they both were devoted students of the same Torah, 
though they often differed in its explanation; as they both looked back to Israel's 
past with admiration and reverence, though Maimonides' conception of the Revela¬ 
tion, for instance, largely varied from that of Rashi; as their ultimate hopes 
centered in the same redemption - in one word, as they studied the Torah and lived 
in accordance with its laws, and both made the hopes of the Jewish nation their own, 
the bonds of unity were strong enough even to survive the misunderstandings between 
their respective followers. And they both became the rocks and pillars of Judaism; 
and a Leopold Zunz, or an Isaac Hirsch Weiss, of Vienna, were able to appreciate 
both Rashi and Maimonides, and to fall in love with both of them. (S, pp. 50-52) 


* * # 
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It is the penalty of greatness to be in need of interpretation, and Jewish authorita¬ 
tive works have not escaped this fate. (J-H, p. 10) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


Notwithstanding, however, all these excrescences which historic events contribu¬ 
ted towards certain beliefs and the necessary mutations and changes of aspects 
involved in them, it should be noted that Rabbinic literature is, as far as doctrine 
and dogma are concerned, more distinguished by the consensus of opinion than by 
its dissensions. On the whole, it may safely be maintained that there is little in 
the dogmatic teachings of the Palestinian authorities of the first and second cen¬ 
turies to which, for instance, R. Ashi of the fifth and even R. Sherira of the tenth 
century, both leaders of Rabbinic opinion in Babylon, would have refused their 
consent, though the emphasis put on the one or the other doctrine may have dif¬ 
fered widely as a result of changed conditions and surroundings. (A, pp. xxii-xxiii) 


* * * 


Much space in this volume ( Dor Dor Ye 1 Dorshav ) is given to the Agadah and the 
so-called "Teachers of the Agadah." Weiss makes no attempt at apology for that 
which seems to us strange, or even repugnant in this part of the Rabbinic litera¬ 
ture. The greatest fault to be found with those who wrote down such passages as 
appear objectionable to us is, perhaps, that they did not observe the wise rule of 
Johnson, who said to Boswell on a certain occasion, "Let us get serious, for there 
comes a fool." And the fools unfortunately did come in the shape of certain Jewish 
commentators and Christian controversialists, who took as serious things which 
were only the expression of a momentary impulse, or represented the opinion of 
some isolated individual, or were meant simply as a piece of humorous by-play, 
calculated to enliven the interest of a languid audience. (J-I, p. 197) 


* # * 


To a certain Jewish mystic of the last century, R. Moses Loeb, of Sasow, the ques¬ 
tion was put by one of his disciples to the effect, "Why did God, in whom everything 
originates, create the quality of scepticism?" The master's answer was, "That 
thou mayest not let the poor starve, putting them off with the joys of the next world, 
or simply telling them to trust in God, who will help them, instead of supplying 
them with food." 

We venture to maintain with the mystic that a good dose of materialism is neces¬ 
sary for religion that we may not starve in the world. It was by this that Judaism 
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was preserved from the mistake of crying inward peace, when actually there was 
no peace; of speaking of inward liberty, when in truth this spiritual but spurious 
liberty only served as a means for persuading man to renounce his liberty alto¬ 
gether, confining the kingdom of God to a particular institution and handing over 
the world to the devil. (A, p. Ill) 


* * * 


Meekness and humility are another feature of saintliness again best to be seen in 
the commentaries of the Ashkenaz Jews, especially those of Rashi, with their 
entire subordination of the commentator to his author. Whether his author is 
wrong or right, his task as a commentator only consisted in conveying to us the 
exact meaning of his text. The Sepharad Jew, on the other hand, would very often 
compel his author to be right, that is, to agree with him. This was again a conse¬ 
quence of the undivided love of the German Jew for his authorities. It can best be 
illustrated by the well-known story of the two men who both loved their wives 
dearly, but the one loved her because she admired him, and the other because he 
admired her. Rashi loved his author because he admired him. Where he could not 
fathom the meaning of his author he would straightforwardly say: "I do not under¬ 
stand this," or "this escaped me," or "this is beyond me," and similar phrases 
expressive of the qualities of a "humble mind and a lowly spirit." (J-III, pp. 12- 
13) 

* * 


Judaism was certainly not wanting in theories, idealising suffering and trying to 
reconcile man with its existence. But, on the other hand, it did not recognize a 
chasm between flesh and spirit, the material and the spiritual world, so as to 
abandon entirely the one for the sake of the other. They are both the creatures of 
God, the body as well as the soul, and hence both the objects of his salvation. 

(A, p. Ill) 


S*e sje 


Religion and Judaism need men. It is a great pity that our friends make the right of 
Judaism to exist depend on good or bad emendations of the Bible. (SS-Biography, 
p. 64) 


* Jf« * 
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Now Judaism has often been accused of being deficient in enthusiasm, the great 
mysterious power of spiritual propagation. It was always inconceivable to me how 
such produced the Psalms, or, in a later period, the great allegorical commen¬ 
taries on the Song of Songs. But in view of the constant boast of our common sense, 
and the pains we take to avoid anything which might be suspected of eccentricity or 
even idealism, our morbid craving for the applause of the majority, and our eager 
desire to lose ourselves in the majority, our deification of the balance-sheet and 
the cold, stiff, business-like spirit in which our institutions are conducted, we 
cannot deny all justification for these attacks. (J - II, p. 186) 

* * * 


These great principles of God's holiness, God's justice and God's governing the 
world, are to be especially taught now. And they must be taught for years and 
years to come. The whole of Jewish literature forms a commentary to it; the 
whole of Jewish history forms an illustration of it; the whole of Jewish life should 
bear evidence to it. (S, pp. 243-244) 

* * * 


This indifference to logic and insensibility to theological consistency seems to be 
a vice from which not even the later successors of the Rabbis - the commentators 
of the Talmud - emancipated themselves entirely. I give one example: We read, 
in the name of R. Akiba, "Everything is foreseen; freedom of choice is given. 

And the world is judged by grace, and yet all is according to the amount of work." 
This is the usual reading. But some of the best manuscripts have the words, "And 
not according to the amount of work." The difference between the two readings 
being so enormous, we should naturally expect from the commentators some long 
dissertation about the doctrines of justification by grace or works. But nothing of 
the sort happens. They fail to realise the import of the difference, and pass it 
over with a few slight remarks of verbal explanation. Perhaps they were conscious 
that neither reading ought to be accepted as decisive, each of them being in need of 
some qualification implied in the other. (A, p. 16) 

* * * 


As is so often the case in Jewish theology, the Rabbis, consciously or unconsciously, 

managed to steer between the dangerous courses, never allowing the one aspect 

of a doctrine to assume such proportions as to obscure all other aspects. (A, p. 264) 

* * * 
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A great English writer has remarked "that the true health of a man is to have a 
soul without being aware of it; to be disposed of by impulses which he does not 
criticise." In a similar way the old Rabbis seem to have thought that the true 
health of a religion is to have a theology without being aware of it; and thus they 
hardly even made - nor could they make - any attempt towards working their 
theology into a formal system, or giving us a full exposition of it. (J-I, p. 12) 

* * * 


It has been said by a great writer that the best theology is that which is not con¬ 
sistent, and this advantage the theology of the Synagogue possesses to its utmost 
extent. It accepted with R. Ammi the stern principle of divine retribution, in as 
far as it makes a man feel the responsibility of his actions, and makes suffering 
a discipline. But it never allowed this principle to be carried so far as to deny 
the sufferer our sympathy, and by a series of conscious and unconscious modifica¬ 
tions, he passed from the state of a sinner into the zenith of the saint and the per¬ 
fectly righteous man. But on the other hand, the Synagogue also gave entrance to 
the very opposite view which, abandoning every attempt to account for suffering, 
bids man do his duty without any hope of reward, even as God also does His. 

(J-I, p. 231) 


* * * 


The Rabbis, show a carelessness and sluggishness in the application of theological 
principles which must be most astonishing to certain minds which seem to mistake 
merciless logic for God-given truths. (A, p. 14) 


* * * 


"Blessed be he who knows." These are the words with which Nachmanides, in his 
classical treatise, Gate of Reward, dismisses a certain theory of the Gaonim with 
regard to this question (The Doctrine of Divine Retribution); after which he pro¬ 
ceeds to expound another theory, which seems to him more satisfactory. This 
mode of treatment implies that, unsatisfactory as the one or other theory may 
appear to us, it would be presumptuous to reject either entirely, there being only 
One who knows the exact truth about the great mystery. But we may indicate our 
doubt about one doctrine by putting by its side another, which we may affirm to be 
not more absolutely true, but more probable. This seems to have been the atti¬ 
tude, too, of the compilers of the ancient Rabbinical literature, in which the most 
conflicting views about this grave subject were embodied. Nor did the Synagogue 
in general feel called upon to decide between these viewjs. (J-I, p. 213) 
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* * * 


As every one knows who has occupied himself with the study of Jewish history, 
the greatest defects of many works in this field are due to the fact that their 
authors were largely ignorant of the Halachah and lacking in a real appreciation 
of Jewish mysticism. They have thus missed the central springs both of Jewish 
reason and of Jewish emotion. (S, p. 59) 


* # * 


Nor must it be thought that the views of the Rabbis are so widely divergent from 
those enunciated in the Bible. The germ of almost all the later ideas is already 
to be found in the Scriptures. It only needed the process of time to bring into 
prominence those features which proved at a later period most acceptable. Indeed, 
it would seem that there is also a sort of domestication of religious ideas. On 
their first association with man there is a certain rude violence about them which, 
when left to the management of untutored minds, would certainly do great harm. 
But, let only this association last for centuries, during which these ideas have to 
be subdued by practical use, and they will, in due time, lose their former rough¬ 
ness, will become theologically workable, and turn out the greatest blessing to 
inconsistent humanity. (J-I, pp. 231-232) 


* * * 


We are on a veritable volcano created by the upheavals of the newest methods of 
"searching research," which respects as little the new formulae, such as the cate¬ 
goric imperative, conscience, the notion of duty and the concept of morality and 
ethics, as it does creeds and dogmas. The disruption may come at any moment 
unless revelation is reasserted. (S, p. 103) 


* * * 


It is true that every great religion is "a concentration of many ideas and ideals," 
which make this religion able to adapt itself to various modes of thinking and living. 
But there must always be a point round which all these ideas concentrate themselves. 
This Centre is Dogma. (J-I, p. 8) 


* sfc sjc 
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The few dogmas which Judaism possesses, such as the Existence of God, Provi¬ 
dence, Reward, and Punishment - without which no revealed religion is conceiv¬ 
able - can hardly be called a creed in the modern sense of the term, which 
implies something external and foreign to man's own knowledge, and received 
only in deferences to the weight of authority. (J-I, p. 236) 

* * * 


To declare that a religion has no dogmas is tantamount to saying that it was 
wise enough not to commit itself to any vital principles. But prudence, useful 
as it may be in worldly affairs, is quite unworthy of a great spiritual power. 
(J-I, p. xxiii) 


* * * 


It was the adage of an old rabbi that "the Torah (by which he here probably meant 
the Pentateuch, to him the source of law and religion in one) was not given to the 
angels but intended for men." And the rabbis were not gods, nor demigods, nor 
angels; they were mortal men and if their holy aims have frequently been ship¬ 
wrecked on the rocks of human imperfection, as mortals they should not be too 
harshly judged. (J-III, pp. 192-193) 


* 5JC * 


Whatever the faults of the Rabbis were, consistency was not one of them. Neither 
speculation nor folklore was ever allowed to be concerted into rigid dogma. 

(A, p. 46) 


* * * 


Whatever aberrations the history of Judaism may show, one cannot deny that they 
were only the consequence of exaggerating an idea or of carrying it too far. Thus 
in certain ages the idea of authority was so strong that it led very often to the 
surrender by the individual of independent thinking. In others, again, the philo¬ 
sophic tendency was so prevalent that it finally degenerated into a superficial 
rationalism which seems quite childish to us. In ages of mysticism the theory 
of immanence was carried by some people so far as to confuse the Creator with 
His creations, cause with effect. 
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But even these regrettable aberrations are not devoid of redeeming elements, 
for they show the supremacy of the idea and its sway over the mind of Jews, a 
sway so absolute that they could not resist following it even when its directions 
became dangerous. This devotion to ideas extended itself to the bearers of the 
ideas. They formed a kind of learned aristocracy among the Jews, and the syna¬ 
gogue stood entirely under their influence. And it was the talmudist, the philoso¬ 
pher, or the mystic - according to the different tendencies in the various ages - 
who exercised a kind of ideal government among his brethren. (J-IH, pp. 91-92) 


* * * 


Old and young, weak and strong, rich and poor, all pursued that single study, the 
Torah. The product of this prolonged study is that gigantic literature which, as 
a long unbroken chain of spiritual activity, connects together the various periods 
of the Jews' chequered and eventful history. All ages and all lands have contribu¬ 
ted to the development of this supreme study. For under the word Torah was com¬ 
prised not only the Law, but also the contributions of later times expressing either 
the thoughts or the emotions of holy and sincere men; and even their honest scep¬ 
ticism was not entirely excluded. As in the canon of the Bible, Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Solomon found place in the same volume that contains the Law and the 
Prophets, so at a later time people did not object to put the philosophical works 
of Maimonides and the songs of Judah Hallevi on the same level with the Code of 
the Law compiled by R. Isaac Alfasi, and the commentaries on the Bible by R. 
Solomon b. Isaac. None of them was declared infallible, but also to none of them, 
as soon as people were convinced of the author's sincerity, was denied the homage 
due to seekers after truth. Almost every author was called Rabbi ("my master") 
or Rabbenu ("our master"), and nearly every book was regarded more or less as 
a contribution to the great bulk of the Torah. It was called Writ, and was treated 
with a certain kind of piety. (J-I, pp. 12-14) 


* * * 


My almost exclusive occupation with Biblical studies during the last two years have 
again deeply convinced me of the necessity of a good commentary on the Old Testa¬ 
ment by Jews and for the Jews. We must save the Bible from the goyim if Judaism 
is still worth anything to us. Mysticism and history are very nice in their way but 
without a Bible they are headless. (SS to Judge Sulzberger, April 5, 1899) 

* * * 
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Above all, however, it is, as already indicated, of supreme importance that we 
re-possess ourselves of our Scriptures. The Torah is, as the Rabbis express 
it, "the bride of the congregation of Jacob," but to acquire a knowledge of it 
through the medium of Christian commentaries means to love by proxy, and 
never to gain the spiritual nearness which made it so easy for our ancestors to 
die and even to live for it. Iam not unmindful of the profit which the Biblical 
student may derive from the works of such men as Ewald, Dillmann, Kuenen, and 
many others of the same schools. But it must not be forgotten that there is such 
a thing as a Christian bias, prevalent even in works of the Higher Criticism, and 
to ignore Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Kimchi, in favor of State and Duhm, means to 
move from the " Judengasse" into the Christian Ghetto. "With Christian commen¬ 
tators, whether orthodox or liberal, the Old Testament is only a preamble to the 
New Testament, all the prophecies and hope of salvation culminating in Jesus. 
Post-Biblical Judaism is almost entirely neglected by them, in spite of the light 
it may shed on many Biblical points insisting as they do that Jewish history 
terminated about the year 30 of our era. With the Jew the Old Testament is final, 
though its aspects may vary with the interpretation given to it by an ever-changing 
history and differing phases of thought, whilst it is Israel, "the servant of God,' 
in whom all the promises and hopes of the Prophets centre. It is in this spirit 
that a Jewish commentary should be written to the whole of the Bible (including 
the Apocrypha) for the great majority of the Jewish public, with whom the 
Scriptures should again become an object both of study and of edification. This 
should be the next task to which our clergy should devote themselves in the near 
future. But a quite different standard of learning will have to be created to enable 
them to undertake such a task. Our ministry will surely rejoice in the opportunity 
of being translated from the noisy platform, with its temptation of loathsome and 
vulgar self-advertisement, to the quiet study. (J-II, pp. 200-201) 


* * * 


For the great fact remains that the best commentary on the Bible is the Bible 
itself. But I think that every student will agree with me that, for instance, the 
best exposition of the "Priestly Code" is to be found in Ezekiel, that the most 
lucid interpretation of Isaiah is to be sought in certain portions of the Psalms, 
and that if we were to look for an illustration of the ideals of the Book of Deuter¬ 
onomy, we could do no better than study the Books of Chronicles and certain groups 
of the Psalms. To use a quaint old expression applied to Scripture: "Turn it and 
turn it over again, for the All is therein," both its criticism and its history. 

(J-II, pp. 36-37) 


* * * 
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"When working with the aim that the Torah should not be forgotten, we can have no 
real quarrel. If you look at the composition of the Board of Translators you w|ill 
recognise in it American Jewry in miniature. The Bible made us all for a time 
citizens of Catholic Israel. We were occupied in the translation of the Holy Writ 
which is Israel's Magna Charta and the only basis on which the Jews can unitd. 

A Judaism above the Bible or beyond the Bible is a monster." (SS-Biography, 
p. 20Z) 


* * * 


. . .the glorious discovery made recently that Isaiah never indulged in such vani¬ 
ties as a Doctor's Thesis, and that Amos never wrote a commentary - not even to 
his own prophecies. By the way, I wish he would have done so. It would have 
saved us a great deal of trouble, and I believe a greater deal of Higher Criticism 
(S, p. 131) 


# * * 


Judaism is a revealed religion, with sacred writings revealing the history of the 
past, making positive demands on the present and holding out solemn promises 
for the future. And these sacred writings are the Bible, and they ought to be the 
possession of every Jew, interpreted and commented on in the Jewish spirit. I 
am in no way antagonistic to all that is modern. (S, p. 2) 


* # * 


Another way which led the Gaon of Vilna to the discovery of many truths was his 
study of the pre-Talmudic literature, and of the Jerusalem Talmud. By some 
accident or other it came to pass that only the Babylonian Talmud was recognized 
as a guide in the practices of religious life. As the great teachers and their 
pupils cared more for satisfying the religious wants of their flocks than for theo¬ 
retic researches, the consequence was that a most important part of the ancient 
Rabbinic literature was almost entirely neglected by them for many centuries. 

And it was certainly no exaggeration, when R. Elijah said that even the Gaonim 
and Maimonides, occupied as they were with the practical part of the law, did not 
pay sufficient attention to the Talmud of Jerusalem and the Tosephta. The Gaon 
was no official head of any Jewish community, and was but little troubled by deci¬ 
sions of questions which concern daily life. He was thus in a position to leave for 
a little while the Babylonian Talmud and to become acquainted with the guides of the 
guide. I refer to Siphra, Siphre, Mechilta, Tosephta, the Seder Olam, the Minor 
Tractates, and above all the Talmud of Jerusalem, which regarded from an his¬ 
torical and critical point of view, is even of more importance than its Babylonian 
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twin-brother. But by this means there came a new light upon the whole of ancient 
Rabbinic literature. The words of the Torah, the Midrash says, are poor in one 
place, but we shall find them rich in another place. The Gaon by his acquaintance 
with the whole of the Torah had no difficulty whatever in discovering the rich 
places. (J-I, pp. 81-82) 


* * * 


A mere protest in the pulpit or a vigorous editorial in a paper, or an amateur 
essay in a monthly, or even a special monograph will not help us. We have to 
create a really living, great literature, and do the same for the subjects of 
theology and the Bible that -Furope has done for Jewish history and philosophy. 
(S, p. 38) 


* * * 

But we ought not to be satisfied with the recovery of the Bible alone. There is a 
large field of Jewish post-Biblical history which is our own affair to provide for. 
All your universities and colleges do very little for it. You have probably heard 
the story of the French acttess who appeared only in the first act, never knew 
what became of the hero in khe fifth act, and so believed that the whole story fin¬ 
ished with the incidental family quarrel, occurring at the beginning of the play, 
in which her role was placed. (S, pp. 5-6) 

* * * 


Only then, when Judaism has 
deemed from the Galuth, can 


found itself, when the Jewish soul has been re- 
Judaism hope to resume its mission to the world. 


(S, p. 103) 


* * * 


The Jews of olden times were wont to speak of the Talmud as Yam-ha-Talmud, 
the "sea of the Talmud." And the figure has much force. To one who has grasped 
its meaning and felt its spirit there is the ocean-like sense of immensity and 
movement. Its great broad surface is at times smooth and calm, at other times 
disturbed by breakers of discussion, stormy with question and answer, assertion 
and refutation. Its waves of argument, as they follow and tumble over one another, 
all give a constant sense of largeness and of motion. And, to continue the figure, 
we find the sea fed by innumerable brooks and mighty rivers of traditional lore: 
we remember that these sources ran not through unbroken country but through 
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bad (spaces) and good, so that it were little wonder if, on the one hand, some of 
them lost volume on the way, and, on the other, some of their streams were de¬ 
filed and corrupted by foreign elements gathered in their course and borne into 
this great sea. (J-III, pp. 149-150) 


* * * 


That the literature of the Jews should occupy a lower place in the consideration 
of the western peoples than does the Sanscrit or the Pali, might well be wondered 
at. But this is the case, and it would be no exaggeration to say that for every 
Englishman who has read a line of the Talmud there are ten who have read the 
Rig-Veda. (J-III, pp. 143-144) 


* * * 


To acquire thoroughness in the Talmud one must be subject to one-sidedness for 
a certain period in one's life. (J-III, p. 86) 


# * * 


In other branches of ancient literature there is scarcely a single work of which 
the manuscripts from the earliest copy downward have not been utilized and in¬ 
vestigated for the purpose of establishing a fixed and definite text. It is not 
without a pang of envy that the student of the Talmud regards those beautiful 
editions of the classics, with their revised text, their critical and explanatory 
notes, and their voluminous references, carefully elaborated to meet the require¬ 
ments of modern philology. Here, at all events so far as it lies in human power, 
man has performed his duty to truth. 

But in the case of the Talmud things are very different. Neither of the haggadic 
nor yet of the halakic part of the Talmud do we possess even in the present day a 
text corrected according to the best manuscripts and collated with the earliest 
editions. (J-IH, pp. 159-160) 


* * * 


Anyone who cares for the history of religion and its phenomena will find the study 
of the Talmud and its kindred literature no thankless task; for in the Talmud he 
will discern an earnest desire - not surpassed or scarcely equalled elsewhere - 
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to fill and penetrate the whole of human life with religion and the sense of the law 
and right. (J-III, p. 193) 




If the Talmud was burnt and disfigured in the flesh by the medieval censor, it is 
tortured and mutilated in the spirit by many a modern writer. All this is not only 
a loss to the Talmud student; it is a loss to mankind, whose interests are only 
served by truth. (J-III, pp. 161-163) 


* * * 


Like many another great book of an encyclopaedic character, the Talmud has 
been aptly described as a work "full of the seeds of all things." But not all 
things are religion, nor is all religion Judaism. Certain ideas of foreign reli¬ 
gions have found their way into this fenceless work, but they have never become 
an integral part of Jewish thought. Others again represent only the isolated 
opinions of this or that individual, in flagrant contradiction to the religious con¬ 
sciousness of Catholic Israel; whilst others again, especially those relating to 
proselytes or the Gentiles, were in many cases only a transitory character. 

(A, p. 9) 


* * * 


I am contemplating of inviting some Jewish students to prepare a scientific edition 
of the Apocrypha from a Jewish point of view. Of the Midrashic element in his 
literature, the Christians know nothing. (SS to Judge Sulzberger, January 14, 
1898) 


* * * 


Now the Renaissance is usually described as the moment in history in which man 
discovered himself. In a similar way the Jew will also have to re-discover himself. 
This discovery, which should be undertaken with a view to strengthening the Jewish 
consciousness, can be made only by means of Jewish literature which retains all 
that is immortal in the nation. There it will be found that we have no need to 
borrow commentaries on our Scriptures from the Christians, nor constantly to use 
foreign fertilisers in our sermons. Jewish soil is rich enough for all purposes, 
and those who, instead of using their dictionary of quotations and other aids to 
pious composition, will courageously dig in the perennial mines of Jewish thought, 
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will find that there is no need to go begging for an "over-soul" from Emerson, 
or for crumbs of a tame pantheism from Wordsworth, or for a somewhat brusque 
immortality from Tennyson, or even for a Kingdom of God with something like a 
converted political economy from Ruskin. I yield to no man in respect for these 
writers, but unless we are prepared to see the Synagogue lose its Jewish com¬ 
plexion, the Jewish pulpit must be reserved for the teaching of the Bible with such 
illustrative matter as is to be found in the Mechilta, Siphre, Pesikta, and in the 
writings of Ibn Gibirol, Jehudah Halevi, Maimonides, Nachmanides, Luzzato, the 
Gaon, the Baal Shem, and other Jewish classics. (J—II, pp. 199-200) 

❖ * * 


Perhaps I may remark that the Hebrew language to the Jew is not merely a 
language, such as Latin and Greek to the student of classical languages, or French 
and German to the student of modern tongues. To the Jew, it is a sacred monu¬ 
ment of bygone times. Each word recalls to him great and glorious epochs in his 
history, when God had still converse with man, when the Prophets still admonished 
Israel with "thoughts that breathe and words that burn," when Psalms were still 
sung in the Temple. It is the language in which the nation poured out its griefs 
and sorrows on the waters of Babylon, but in which also its joys and its hopes and 
its consolation found adequate expression, the Sanhedrin gave its verdicts, and 
the Sages taught their disciples all that was worth knowing, whether of a religious 
or of a civil kind. In brief, it is a Holy Language to the Jew because of its memo¬ 
ries of the past and of its promises for the future. And let me further remark that 
this language contains an ethical literature which needs little improvement on our 
part. The only question is how to read it, and what sort of mind is brought to it. 

The coarse mind will find in the Bible, for instance, only what Ingersoll would sug¬ 
gest to him, whilst to a mind like Ruskin 1 s and other great writers it proved a 
source of inspiration for everything great and beautiful. And the same thing 
applies to other parts of Jewish literature if we would only take the trouble to read 
them with open eyes and open hearts, - or rather loving hearts - such as our an¬ 
cestors brought to its study. Naturally, a certain amount of drudgery is necessary 
in acquiring a language, but even this is not a mere intellectual process with the 
devout Jew. It is a labour of love to him, and has nothing to do with "intellectualism" 
or other "isms." (SS-Biography, p. 217) 

* * * 


Translations, some author has remarked, are the structures with which a kind 
Providence has over-bridged the deeps of human thought caused by the division of 
tongues at the Tower of Babel. The remark is as humble in spirit as it is prudent 
in practice. It is certainly safer to walk over the bridge than to swim the flood. 
But in this case we must be satisfied not to express opinions about the nature of 
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the river, its various currents and undercurrents, its depths and shallows, and 
the original formation of its bed. To form a judgment on these and similar points, 
one must learn to swim and dive, nay, one must immerse himself in the very 
element against whose touch the bridge was meant to protect him. (J-II, pp. 37- 
38) 

Sic sje sjc 


But even when the whole of Jewish literature lies before the student in the best 
of texts, there will still remain a great charm about manuscripts. Printed books, 
like the great mass of the modern society for which they are prepared, are devoid 
of any originality. They interest us only as classes and it is very seldom that 
they have a story of their own to tell. It is quite different with manuscripts, 
where the fact of their having been produced by a living being invests them 
with a certain kind of individuality. This is specially the case with Hebrew 
manuscripts, which were not copied by men shut up in cloisters, but by sociable 
people living in the world and sharing its joys and sorrows. Even women were 
employed in this art, and I remember to have read in some manuscript or cata¬ 
logue a postscript by the lady copyist, which, if I remember rightly, ran as 
follows: "I beseech the reader not to judge me very harshly when he finds that 
mistakes have crept into this work; for when I was engaged in copying it God 
blessed me with a son, and thus I could not attend to my business properly." 

(J-I, p. 264) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


Leaving now these marvels (illuminated manuscripts) to the appreciation of the 
artist, the greatest wonder which suggests itself to us is how the Jew could main¬ 
tain such a cultured taste in such unhappy times, and get the means of satisfying 
it. These reflections about the owners present themselves the more strongly to 
our mind when we meet with one of those old Jewish prayer-books, which in many 
cases formed the whole religious and literary treasure of the family. In their fly¬ 
leaves, in which the births and deaths of successive generations are very often 
registered, the spiritus familiaris seems to be still haunting the pages. When you 
turn them over and see the service for Passover Eve, are you not bound to think 
of the anxiety with which these poor creatures engaged in this ceremony lest they 
might be attacked suddenly by a fanatic mob? Must you not ask how they could 
bear life under such circumstances? And when you turn a few more pages and ar¬ 
rive at the prayers read for the dead, must you not ask how did they die? Were 
they perhaps burnt alive ad majorem Dei gloriam , or torn to pieces by a "saintly 
mob"? Take again the illuminated copies of the Bible and the Midrash Torah, 
both of which were finished only a few years before the great expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain and Portugal, times when the earth already "burnt under their feet, 
and the heaven was also very unkind to them." And nevertheless Jews were still, 
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as these manuscripts show us, cultivating science and art. Another instance of such 
a devotion to science in spite of the unfavourable times may be seen from a Colophon 
to Codex Or. 39. It contains the book Nissim , a philosophical commentary on the 
Pentateuch by R. Nissim of Marseilles, a contemporary of R. Solomon ben Adereth 
in the thirteenth century. The Museum copy was written by R. Jacob, the son of 
David, who also added some annotations to the book. At the end he says: "I have 
copied this book| Nissim for my own use, that I may study in it, I and my children 
and my grandchildren. . . I have finished it to-day, Sunday, the 28th of Ab, 5333 
(1573), at Venice, in the year of the expulsion which befell us on account of our sins." 
Now, only observe this poor R. Jacob, who has to go through all these horrors, yet 
is still occupied in copying a manuscript for his own pleasure and in meditating on the 
most complicated problems of philosophy and religion. (J-I, pp. 266-267) 


* * * 


a) Study 


"Three crowns there are," said a Rabbi: "the crown of royalty, the crown of 
priesthood, and the crown of the Torah. The first two are in the exclusive pos¬ 
session of two families, the lineage of David and the descendants of Aaron. But 
the crown of the Torah is free to all, and can be acquired only by labour. He 
who wants to take it, let him come and take it, as it is said: 'Ho! every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.'" (J-II, p. 64) 


* * # 


The school was looked upon as a second Mount Sinai, and the day on which the 
child entered it as the Feast of Revelation. Of the many different customs, I shall 
mention here that according to which this day was fixed for the Feast of Weeks. 

Early in the morning, while it was still dark, the child was washed and dressed 
carefully. In some places they dressed it in a "gown with fringes." As soon as 
the day dawned the boy was taken to the synagogue, either by his father or by some 
worthy member of the community. Arrived at their destination, the boy was put 
on the Almemor, or reading-dais, before the Scroll of the Law, from which the 
narrative of the Revelation (Exod. xx. 2-26) was read as the portion of the day. 

From the synagogue the boy was taken to the house of the teacher, who took him 
into his arms. Thereupon a slate was brought, containing the alphabet in various 
combinations, the verse, "Moses has commanded," etc. in Deut. xxxiii. 4, the 
first verse of the Book of Leviticus, and the words, "The Torah will be my calling." 
The teacher then read the names of the letters, which the boy repeated. After the 
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reading, the slate was besmeared with honey, which the boy licked off. This was 
done in allusion to Ezekiel iii. 3, where it is said: "And it (the roll) was in my 
mouth as honey for sweetness." The boy was also made to eat a sweet cake, on 
which were written passages from the Bible relating to the importance of the study 
of the Torah. The ceremony was concluded by invoking the names of certain 
angels, asking them to open the heart of the boy, and to strengthen his memory. 

By the way, I am very much afraid that this invocation was answerable for the 
abolition of this ceremony. The year in which this ceremony took place is uncer¬ 
tain, probably not before the fifth, nor later than the seventh, according to the 
good or bad health of the child. (J-I, pp. 302-303) 

* * * 


Another custom already mentioned in the Talmud, but which quite disappeared in 
later times, is that of weighing the child. It would be worth reviving if performed 
in the way in which the mother of Doeg ben Joseph did it. This tender-hearted 
mother weighed her only son every day, and distributed among the poor, in gold, 
the amount of the increased weight of her child. (J-I, p. 302) 


* * * 


The religious life of the child began as soon as it was able to speak distinctly, or 
with the fourth year of its life. As to the character of this initiation we learn from 
the same Midrash and also from other Talmudical passages, that it consisted in 
teaching the child the verses, "Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is One" (Deut. vi. 
4) and "Moses commanded us a Torah, the inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacob" (Deut. xxxiii. 4). It was also in this year that the boys began to accompany 
their parents to the synagogue, carrying their prayer-books. At what age the 
girls first came out - not for their first party, but with the purpose of going to the 
synagogue - is difficult to decide with any degree of certainty. But if we were to 
trust a rather doubtful reading in Tractate Sopherim, we might maintain that their 
first appearance in the synagogue was also at a very tender age. I hope that they 
behaved there more respectfully than their brothers, who played and cried instead 
of joining in the responses and singing with the congregation. (J-I, pp. 302-303) 


>!< * He 


In the times of the Temple, the participation of the youth in religious actions began 
at the tenderest age. As soon as they were able to walk a certain distance with the 
support of their parents the children had to accompany them on their pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem. In the Sabbatical year they were brought to the Temple, to be 
present at the reading of Deuteronomy by the king. (J-I, p. 300) 
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"The child should be born to the honour of God." The mission of the child is to 
glorify the name of God on earth. And the whole bringing up of the child in the old 
Jewish communities was more or less calculated to this end. The words of the 
Bible, "And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests," were taken literally. 

Every man felt it his duty to bring up his children, or at least one member of his 
family, for this calling. (J-I, p. 386) 


* * * 


In the days of yore, when Babylon formed the centre of Jewish civilization, and 
the eyes of the whole of Israel were turned toward the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris for instruction and enlightenment, they had the goodly custom to meet 
twice a year in religious convention once at the end of the winter, and again at the 
end of the summer. . . The session extended over a whole month, and the days on 
which they met were called the "Days of the Kallah." The term is rather obscure, 
but we shall not go far wrong if, with some scholars, we render it the "Days of the 
Bride," thus implying the mystical conception of man's communion with God, in 
which the Torah figures as the bride, and the act of Revelation as wedding heaven 
to earth. These conventions were then considered as a sort of spiritual honeymoon. 
Court was paid to the Torah, and fresh declarations of love and devotion and loyalty 
were made to her. (S, pp. 53-54) 


* * * 


While the Trellis-written Bible was undoubtedly intended for the use of the grown¬ 
up scholar, in whose case a fair acquaintance with the sacred volume could be 
assumed, we have another species of Biblical fragments, representing the 
"Reader without tears" of the Old World. They are written in large distinct letters, 
and contain, as a rule, the first verses of the Book of Leviticus, accompanied or 
preceded by various combinations of the letters of the alphabet, which the child had 
to practice upon. The modern educationalist, with his low notions of the "priestly 
legislation," - harsh, unsympathetic words, indeed - would probably regard this 
part of the Scriptures as the last thing in the world fit to be put into the hands of 
children. We must not forget, however, that the Jew of ancient times was not given 
to analysis. Seizing, upon its bold features, he saw in the Book of Leviticus only the 
good message of God's reconciliation with man, by means of sacrifice and of purity 
in soul and body. Perceiving, on the other hand, in every babe the budding minister 
"without taint of sin and falsehood," the Rabbi could certainly render no higher 
homage to childhood than when he said, "Let the pure come and busy themselves with 
purity." Every school thus assumed in his eyes the aspect of a holy temple, in which 
the child by his reading performed the service of an officiating priest. (J-II, pp. 15-16) 


* * * 
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Of two things I am perfectly certain: the first is, that for a solution of these dif¬ 
ficulties which, in the language of Maimonides, "confuse the notions of all intelli¬ 
gent and religious persons," the only hope is in true knowledge and not in ignor¬ 
ance; and secondly, this knowledge can only be obtained by a combination of the 
utmost reverence for religion and the deepest devotion to truth. (J-I, p. 72) 


* * * 


With all due respect to every form of ignorance, sacred as well as profane, we 
ought think, to believe that there is also such a thing as a saving knowledge. 

Nay, we might go even farther. There may be certain epochs in history when 
there is hardly any other path to salvation than knowledge, and the deep search 
after truth. . . . 

When our dearest beliefs are shaken by all kind of doubts. Providence sends us 
also great thinkers, earnest lovers of truth, who devote their lives to enlightening 
our puzzled minds. Not that these men try to answer all the questions by which 
we feel perplexed. They endeavour to satisfy us, partly by showing that many of 
our difficulties are not difficulties at all, but merely arise from superficiality, 
and partly by proving that the great cause about which we feel so much anxiety does 
not exactly depend on the solution of the questions that are troubling us. They give 
to the things which are dearer to us than our life a fresh aspect, which enables us 
to remain attached to them with the same devotion and love as before. To speak 
again in words of the Psalmist: "Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, and they are 
created, and Thou renewest the face of the earth." 

This spirit that renews the face of things is what I understand by "saving knowledge." 
(J-I, pp. 46-47) 


* * * 


Piety without learning is apt, as is shown by the history of so many sects, to 
degenerate into mere ranting, making religion a caricature of itself. (S, p. 131) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


The situation becomes serious when we have to witness that even those classes 
that are supposed to constitute the close profession of theology are gradually 
drifting away from the study of the Torah, becoming strangers to any deeper 
knowledge of Jewish literature. I am referring to the Jewish clergy, who labour¬ 
ing under a cruel system which reduces man to a mere playing of politico-economic 
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forces, are rapidly losing touch with the venerable Rabbi of Jewish tradition, 
whose chief office was to teach and to learn Torah. With us the duty of learning 
(or study of the Torah) seems to be of least moment in the life of the minister. 
As long as he is in statu pupillari , most of his energies are directed toward 
acquiring the amount of secular learning necessary for the obtaining of a Uni¬ 
versity degree, whilst in his capacity as full Reverend he is expected to divide 
his time between the offices of cantor, prayer, preacher, book-keeper, debt- 
collector, almoner, and social agitator. No leisure is left to him to enable him 
to increase his scanty stock of Hebrew knowledge acquired in his undergraduate 
days. Occasionally rumour spreads anent some minister, that he neglects his 
duty to his congregation through his being secretly addicted to Jewish learning. 
(J-H, pp. 195-196) 


* * * 


Of course, as in so many other respects, we are also in this only imitating the 
Establishment, in which, by a peculiar history of its own, the man of business or 
the great organizer has of late years gained the ascendency over the man of 
thought and learning. We can, therefore, only rely upon our Rabbis, who were 
always considered the depositaries of the Torah, to remain faithful to their trust; 
and unless we choose to degenerate into a mere ranting sect, we shall have to 
give up looking upon our ministers as a sort of superior clerks in whom the busi¬ 
nesslike capacity is more in demand than any other virtues they may possess. 
(J-II, pp. 196-197) 


* * * 


Worst of all is the attitude of the younger generation, who, if not directly hostile, 
are by dint of mere ignorance sadly indifferent to everything Jewish, and thus 
incapable of taking the place of their parents in the Synagogue. Notwithstanding 
our self-congratulating speeches at the annual distributions of religious prizes, it 
is a fact that ignorance is on the increase among our better situated classes. Very 
few are capable of reading their prayers, and less are able to understand what they 
read; whilst the number of those who know anything of Israel's past and share in 
its hopes for Israel's future, forms almost a negligible quantity. Those who have 
some dim recollection of the religious exercises practised in the houses of their 
fathers, still entertain some warm regard for Jewish life and Jewish ways of 
thinking; but religious warmth, like heat in general, is apt to evaporate with the 
increasing distance of the conductors, and the children or the grandchildren of 
these sympathetic lookers-on are bound to end in that cold critical attitude toward 
Judaism terminating in the drifting away from it altogether. (J-II, pp. 198-199) 


* * * 
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b) Prayer 


Next to the function of teaching came that of prayer. Prayer is, of course, not 
the invention of the Synagogue. It is, to use the words of an old mystic, as 
natural an expression of the intimate relations between heaven and earth as court¬ 
ship between the sexes. Inarticulate whisperings, however, and rapturous effu¬ 
sions at far intervals are sometimes apt to degenerate into mere passing flirta¬ 
tions. The Synagogue, by creating something like a liturgy, appointing times for 
prayer, and erecting places of worship, gave steadiness and duration to these 
fitful and uncontrolled emotions, and raised them to the dignity of a proper insti¬ 
tution. (J-II, pp. 66-67) 


* * * 


"Prayer without devotion is like a body without a soul," is a common Jewish 
proverb. Indeed, he who prays should direct his heart to heaven, nay, he must 
consider himself as if the very Divine Presence is facing him. God himself 
teaches Israel how to pray before him; for nothing is more beautiful than prayer; 
it is more beautiful even than good works, and of more value than sacrifices. It 
is more than sacrifices. It is the expression of Israel's love to God; God longs 
for it. (A, p. 157) 


* * * 


One likes to think of the old days when devotion was not yet procurable ready-made 
from hymn-books run by theological syndicates; and many a fragment in the Genizah 
headed "In thy name. Merciful One," and followed by some artless religious lyric 
or a simple prayer, is full of suggestion regarding by-gone times. You can see 
by their abruptness and their unfinished state that they were not the product of 
elaborate literary art, but were penned down in the excitement of the moment, in 
a "fit of love," so to speak, to express the religious aspirations of the writer. 

Their metre may be faulty, their diction crude, and their grammar questionable, 
but love letters are not, as a rule, distinguished by perfection of style. They are 
sublime stammering at best, though they are intelligible enough to two souls ab¬ 
sorbed in each other.. . . 

How one would like to catch a glimpse of that early hymnologist to whom we owe 
the well-known Piyut, V-Ye'etayu , which, in its iconoclastic victory of mono¬ 
theism over all kinds of idolatries, ancient as well as modern, might be best des¬ 
cribed as the Marseillaise of the people of the Lord of Hosts - a Marseillaise which 
is not followed by a Reign of Terror, but by the Kingdom of God on earth, when the 
upright shall exult, and the saints triumphantly rejoice. (J-II, pp. 18-19) 
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* * * 


It is one of the great tragedies of modern Judaism that it knows itself so little. 

A people that has produced the Psalmists, a R. Judah Halevi, a R. Israel Nagara, 
and other hymnologists and liturgists counted by hundreds, has no need to pass 
round the hat to all possible denominations begging for a prayer or a hymn. 

(J-II, pp. 156-157) 


* * sje 


The hours of the day appointed for the three prayers, evening, morning, and noon, 
are for him, a Jewish saint expresses it, the very heart of the day. Apparently, 
however, the saint is not satisfied with these appointed times. He is so full of 
expectation to put himself in the proper frame of mind for it, and he is so reluc¬ 
tant to sever himself from such blissful moments that he lingers for a whole hour 
after the prayer, in "after-meditation." (J-H, pp. 154-155) 


* »!« * 


Besides the obligatory prayers, the Jewish saint had his own individual prayers, 
some of which have come down to us. The burden of these is mostly an appeal to 
God's mercy for help, that he may find him worthy to do his will. "May it be thy 
will," runs one of these prayers, "that we be single-hearted in the fear of thy 
name; that thou remove us from all thou hatest; that thou bring us near to all thou 
lovest, and that thou deal with us graciously for thy name's sake." Another Rabbi 
prayed, "It is revealed before thee, God, that we have not the power to resist the 
evil inclination. May it be thy will to remove it from us, so that we may accomplish 
thy will with a perfect heart." In such prayer God and man meet, for, as an old 
Agadist expressed it, in a rather hyperbolic way, "From the beginning of the 
world, the Holy One, blessed be he, established a tent for himself in Jerusalem, 
in which, if one may say so, he prayed: 'May it be my will that my children 
accomplish my will.'" (J-II, p. 155) 

* M 


As was pointed out by a certain writer with regard to the Bible, its unique char¬ 
acter consists in furnishing us with both the revelation of God to man, as given in 
the Pentateuch and in the Prophets, and the revelation of man to God, as contained 
in the Psalms and other portions of the Scriptures of a liturgical nature. Hence 
the value attached to prayer by the saint, who longs for the moments when he can 
pour out his soul before God in adoration and supplication. (J-III, pp. 8-9) 
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* * * 


The Shema not only contains a metaphysical statement (about the unity of God), 
but expresses a hope and belief - for everything connected with this verse has a 
certain dogmatic value - in the ultimate universal kingdom of God. (A, p. 64) 


* * * 


You must never forget that even the sermon is not altogether an end in itself. To 
a certain extent, it is a preparation for prayer, teaching the Congregation to pray 
and how to pray. As some Rabbi said, "Any homily which cannot be converted 
into a prayer is a misfit," and this applies both to teaching and preaching. 

(S, p. 228) 


* * * 


The Penitential Days, extending from the first to the tenth of the month of Tishri, 
with the opportunity they afford for reconciliation with God, are the subject of his 
special solicitude. A well-known saint expressed himself, that all the year he 
does nothing but listen impatiently to catch the sound of the hammer, knocking at 
the doors in the early hours of the morning, calling the faithful to the synagogue, 
when the Penitential Days are about to arrive. (J-II, pp. 159-160) 


* * * 


Perhaps I may remark that confession of sin is an especial feature of the Jewish 
liturgy, which the Jew is eager to repeat as often as the opportunity offers itself. 
The Occidental man, in his self-complacency, thinks this a mark of Oriental 
cringing, unworthy of a citizen who believes himself good, and prosperous. Per¬ 
haps the reader will be more reconciled to this feature in our liturgy if I quote the 
following from a letter of Lincoln to Thurlow Weed. It probably refers to a passage 
in his second inaugural in which, if I am not mistaken, he makes the whole nation 
a participant in the sin of slavery. He writes: "I believe it is not immediately pop¬ 
ular. Men are not flattered by being shown that there has been a difference of 
purpose between them and the Almighty. To deny it however, in this case, is to 
deny that there is a God governing the world. It is a truth which I thought needed 
to be told, and, as whatever of humiliation there is in it falls most directly on 
myself, I thought others might afford for me to tell it." When the Jewish saint 
said, "We have sinned, we have betrayed," and so on, he meant chiefly himself, 
and others might at least afford for him to tell it. (J-H, p. 157) 
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* * * 


The study of the Torah, which means the revelation of God to man, and the culti¬ 
vation of prayer, which means the revelation of man to God, were the grand 
passion of old Judaism; hence the Bible (Old Testament) and the liturgy constitute 
the larger part of the contents of the Genizah. (J-II, p. 9) 

* * * 


c) Law (Ritual and Ethics) 


An examination of the meaning of Torah and Mizvoth to the Jew will show that 
Legalism was neither the evil thing commonly imagined nor did it lead to the evil 
consequences assumed by our theologians. Nor has it ever constituted the whole 
religion of the Jew, as declared by most modern critics. 

It must first be stated that the term Law or Nomos is not a correct rendering of 
the Hebrew word Torah . The legalistic element, which might rightly be called the 
Law, represents only one side of the Torah. To the Jew the word Torah means a 
teaching or an instruction of any kind. It may be either a general principle or a 
specific injunction, whether it be found in the Pentateuch or in other parts of the 
Scriptures, or even outside of the canon. The juxtaposition in which Torah and 
Mizvoth , Teaching and Commandments, are to be found in the Rabbinic literature, 
implies already that the former means something more than merely the Law. 
Torah and Mizvoth are a complement to each other, or, as a Rabbi expressed it, 
"they borrow from each other, as wisdom and understanding - charity and loving¬ 
kindness - the moon and the stars," but they are not identical. To use the modern 
phraseology, to the Rabbinic Jew, Torah was both an institution and a faith. 

(A, pp. 117-118) 


* * * 


Now a few words as to the actual life under the Law. Here, again, there is a fresh 
puzzle. On the one side, we hear the opinions of so many learned professors, pro¬ 
claiming ex cathedra, that the Law was a most terrible burden, and the life under 
it the most unbearable slavery, deadening body and soul. On the other side we 
have the testimony of a literature extending over about twenty-five centuries, and 
including all sorts and conditions of men, scholars, poets, mystics, lawyers, 
casuists, schoolmen, tradesmen, workmen, women, simpletons, who all, from 
the author of the 119th Psalm to the last pre-Mendelssohnian writer - with a 
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small exception which does not even deserve the name of a vanishing minority - 
give unanimous evidence in favour of this Law, and of the bliss and happiness of 
living and dying under it, and who experienced it in all its difficulties and in¬ 
conveniences. (J-I, p. 244) 


* * * 


Others, again, believe spirituality to be opposed to the law, and especially the 
ceremonial part of it. Their religious superiority can, therefore, only be shown 
by the rejection of both. For instance, if you refrain from food and drink on 
Yom Kippur, walk to the Synagogue, and spend the day there reading your ancient 
liturgy, and listen to an exposition by your preacher of the lesson from the Scrip¬ 
tures, then you are a worshipper of the common type, a slave labouring under the 
yoke of the letter. But if you ride up to the Temple after an ordinary breakfast, 
pass an hour or two there listening to an oratorio and in following a sermon on the 
merits of the last novel of Hall Caine, or on the more subtle subject of the intel¬ 
lectual relations between Master David Grieve and the Reverend Robert Elsmere, 
and employ the rest of the day in looking after your affairs and taking your other 
two meals, as a rational being should, then you have acted as a spiritual Jew, 
and have worshipped your God in spirit and in truth. This may seem a caricature, 
but signs are not wanting that matters are drifting that way. (J-H, pp. 187-188) 

* * * 


Another criterion of the true altar, according to our Rabbis, is that its mission is 
peace, Shalom. 

The main function of Shalom consists, as a great Jewish-Spanish thinker teaches, 
in creating harmony and unity in all manifestations of life, so that every discord¬ 
ant note, either in action or in thought, is made impossible. "The ways of the 
Torah are ways of pleasantness, and all its paths are peace" (Shalom), and none 
of these ways, traversing all the relations of man, both to his Maker and to his 
fallow men, can be neglected without injury to body and soul. Thus a Jew, who is 
most particular in the fulfillment of the ritual laws, but is less observant of the 
portions of the Torah commonly described as ethical and moral, is certainly a 
disturber of the peace of the King of Kings, and has committed an offense for which, 
as you know, Heaven has renounced the prerogative of granting pardons, unless full 
redress is first made. And his offence is the greater as the discordant note will 
have a jarring effect on all the community, causing dismay and resentment in every 
quarter, for which all his co-religionists will be made to suffer. (S, p. 86) 

* * * 
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The legalistic attitude may be summarily described as an attempt to live in accord¬ 
ance with the will of God, caring less for what God is than for what He wants us to 
be. But nevertheless, on the whole this life never degenerated into religious 
formalism. (J-I, p. 250) 


* * * 


General phrases about law and legalism are out of place. We have sufficiently 
indulged in the "recall." It is now the time to build up and to teach positive 
Judaism and to remember and to remind that the laws and the statutes are the 
very life and substance of Judaism. (S, p. 228) 

* * * 


It is also an illusion to speak of the burden which a scrupulous care to observe six 
hundred and thirteen commandments must have laid upon the Jew. Even a super¬ 
ficial analysis will discover that in the time of Christ many of these command¬ 
ments were already obsolete (as for instance those relating to the tabernacle and 
to the conquest of Palestine), while others concerned only certain classes, as 
the priests, the judges, the soldiers, the Nazirites, or the representatives of 
the community, or even only one or two individuals among the whole population, 
as the King and the High-Priest. Others, again, provided for contingencies which 
could occur only to a few, as for instance the laws concerning divorce or levirate 
marriages, whilst many - such as those concerning idolatry, and incest, and the 
sacrifice of children to Moloch - could scarcely have been considered as a prac¬ 
tical prohibition by the pre-Christian Jew; just as little as we can speak of English¬ 
men as lying under the burden of a law preventing them from burning widows or 
marrying their grandmothers, though such acts would certainly be considered as 
crimes. Thus it will be found by a careful enumeration that barely a hundred laws 
remain which really concerned the life of the bulk of the people. If we remember 
that even these include such laws as belief in the unity of God, the necessity of 
loving and fearing Him, and of sanctifying His name, of loving one's neighbour and 
the stranger, of providing for the poor, exhorting the sinner, honouring one's 
parents and many more of a similar character, it will hardly be said that the 
ceremonial side of the people's religion was not well balanced by a fair amount of 
spiritual and social elements. Besides, it would seem that the line between the 
ceremonial and the spiritual is too often only arbitrarily drawn. With many com¬ 
mandments it is rather a matter of opinion whether they should be relegated to the 
one category or the other. (J-I, pp. 278-279) 

* * * 
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Every religious fiction, to be of any avail, must be done with enthusiasm, A mere 
mechanical and lifeless performance of an ordinance is valueless. A man is no 
step nearer the goal if he thinks, forsooth, that he has done his duty when he has 
gone through the whole round of laws in every section of the code. (J-I, pp. 278- 


279) 


jje * sjs 


Norman 1 s article in the Comment was excellent, though I should have liked him to 
emphasize a little more the importance of institutions. Only a gypsy camp is pos¬ 
sible without institutions, ceremonies and symbols. The classic nations, as the 
Greek and Romans had some sort of religion, but never formed a religious com¬ 
munity. For me the Tephillin and the Tzitzit are my banner. The Sepher Torah, 
our Magna Charta, The Synagogue, our Parliament, and so on. Dietary laws are 
all consequences of Kedushah. Greece aimed at manhood, we at saintliness and 
holiness. Judaism will always be best understood by Judaism and less by foreign 
parallels. . . . (SS to Herbert Bentwich, Letter 2, January 11, 1904) 

* * * 


"Who is a saint?" a mystic asserts. "He who acts kindly with his Maker," or as 
the rabbis expressed it in their more prosaic language, "who sanctifies himself 
even in things permitted." 

"Go," the saint says, "go beyond the mere letter of duty. Be not content with 
avoiding what is clearly illicit, deny thyself something of what is allowed; for so 
thou shalt sanctify thy life, and make it a holy service of God." And thus the 
famous "fence," which the rabbis erected around the religious citadel, is extended. 
Human restrictions, voluntary, self-imposed, are to keep the divine precepts 
safe from violation. It is an austere principle, no doubt, foreign to the temper of 
our age; but it is a noble principle, and one that must be taken into account if we 
are to understand the morality of a bygone day. (J-IH, pp. 17-18) 

* * * 


The words with which the saying of R. Simlai is introduced are, "He preached," 
or "he interpreted," and they somewhat suggest that these numbers (613 command¬ 
ments were delivered unto Moses on Mount Sinai: 365 of which are prohibitive 
laws, corresponding to the number of days of the solar year, whilst the remaining 
248 are affirmative injunctions, being as numerous as the limbs constituting the 
human body.) were in some way a subject for edification, deriving from them some 
moral lesson. The lesson these numbers were intended to convey was, first, 
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that each day brings its new temptation only to be resisted by a firm Do not; and, 
on the other hand, that the whole man stands in the service of God, each limb or 
member of his body being entrusted with the execution of its respective functions. 
This was probably the sentiment which the preacher wished to impress upon his 
congregation, without troubling himself much about the accuracy of his numbers. 
(A, p. 139) 


* # *{e 


"And thou shalt write upon the stones all the words of the Torah very plainly." 

The stones are erected, and at this moment have been dedicated to the service of 
God. But bricks and mortar, marble pillar and guilded domes do not make an 
altar. What constitutes an altar are the words of the Torah, which are engraved 
on the very stones, which influence the lives of the worshippers and convert their 
homes into places of worship. The verse in Exodus 20:24, also containing injunc¬ 
tions regarding the altar, is paraphrased by the great Hillel as if God were saying 
to man, "If thou wilt come unto My house, I will come into thy house. The word 
of our Lord endureth forever." This is a divine promise. But if after frequent 
visits to places of worship, you have experienced nothing of the nearness of God 
in your houses, then you may safely doubt whether you have really been in a house 
of God. It is the home which is the final and supreme test of the altar. A syna¬ 
gogue, for instance, that teaches a Judaism which finds no reverberating echo in 
the Jewish home, awakens there no distinctive conscious Jewish life, has failed 
in its mission, and is sure sooner or later to disappear as a religious factor 
making for righteousness and holiness. It may serve as a lecture hall or a lyceum, 
or as a place to which people in their ennui repair for "an intellectual treat"; but 
it will never become a place or worship, a real altar for acceptable sacrifices, 
bestowing that element of joy in God, the Simchah shel mitzvah of our Rabbis, 
which is the secret and strength of Judaism. (S, pp. 84-85) 


* * * 


Law and commandments, or as the Rabbinic expression is, Torah and Mitzvoth, 
have a harsh sound and are suggestive to the outsider of something external, 
forced upon men by authority from the outside, sinister and burdensome. The cita¬ 
tions just given show that Israel did not consider them in that light. They were their 
very love and their very life. (A, p. 148) 

* * * 
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But even the Pentateuch is no mere legal code, without edifying elements in it. 

The Book of Genesis, the greater part of Exodus, and even a part of Numbers 
are simple history, recording the past of humanity on its way to the kingdom, 
culminating in Israel 1 s entering it on Mount Sinai, and their subsequent relapses. 
The Book of Deuteronomy, as the 11 Book containing the words of exhortation 11 
(Tochachoth), forms Israel's Imitatio Dei, consisting chiefly in goodness and 
supplying to Israel its confession of faith (in the Shema); whilst the Book of Levit¬ 
icus - marvel upon marvel - first proclaims that principle of loving one's neighbor 
as one's self (Lev. 19:18) which believers call Christianity, unbelievers, 

Humanity. (A, pp. 119-120) 


* * * 


Hellenism is certainly one of the most important phenomena in our history, but 
if it teaches anything in the way of a practical lesson, it is that any attempt to 
dispense with the sacred language and to emphasize the universal elements at the 
expense of the ceremonial law and its national aspect, must result in disaster. 
The center of gravity of Judaism must remain in Judaism, and may never be 
placed outside of it. (S, p. 171) 


* * * 


Those who are at all familiar with old Rabbinic literature hardly need to be told 
that "the sea of the Talmud" has also its gulf stream of mysticism which, taking 
its origin in the moralising portions of the Bible, runs through the wide ocean of 
Jewish thought, constantly commingling with the icy waters of legalism, and 
unceasingly washing the desolate shores of an apparently meaningless ceremonial¬ 
ism, communicating to it life, warmth, and spirituality. (J-I, pp. xxiii-xxiv) 


* * ❖ 


They also held the great principle that nothing is so injurious to the cause of reli¬ 
gion as increasing the number of sinners by needless severity. Hence, the intro¬ 
duction of many laws "for the benefit of penitents," and the maxim not to issue 
any decree which may prove too heavy a burden to the majority of the community. 
The relaxation of certain traditional laws was also permitted when they involved 
a serious loss of property, or the sacrifice of a man's dignity. (J-I, pp. 191-192) 


# * * 
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In speaking of dogmas it must be understood that Judaism does not ascribe to 
them any saving power. The belief in a dogma or a doctrine without abiding by 
its real or supposed consequences (e. g. the belief in creatio ex nihilo without 
keeping the Sabbath) is of no value. And the question about certain doctrines is 
not whether they possess the desired charm against certain diseases of the soul, 
but whether they ought to be considered as characteristics of Judaism or not. 
(J-I, p. 147) 


* * * 


This is not the place to give an account of the views which the Rabbis entertained 
of Christianity. Suffice it to say they could not see in the destruction of the Law 
its fulfillment. They also thought that under certain conditions it is not only the 
letter that killeth, but also the spirit, or rather that the spirit may sometimes be 
clothed in a letter, which in its turn, will slay more victims than the letter 
against which the loudest denunciations have been levelled. Spirit without letter, 
let theologians say what they will, is a mere phantasm. (J-I, p. 189) 


* * sfe 


Nor is Judaism, as some platitudinarians think, a mere national institute with 
some useful dietary and sanitary laws, but with nothing that makes for the sanc¬ 
tification of man, with no guidance to offer us in the great problems of our life, 
and in the greatest anxieties of the human soul. (J-I, p. 70) 


* * * 


Man is provided with a super soul for the Sabbath, enabling him to bear both the 
spiritual and the material delights of the day with dignity and solemnity. The 
very light (or expression) of man's face is different on Sabbath, testifying to his 
inward peace and rest. And when man has recited his prayers (on the eve of the 
Sabbath) and thus borne testimony to God's creation of the world and to the glory 
of the Sabbath, there appear the two angels who accompany him, lay their hands 
on his head and impart to him their blessing with the words: "And thine iniquity 
is taken away and thy sin purged" (Isaiah vi. 7). For nothing is allowed to dis¬ 
turb the peace of the Sabbath; not even "the sorrows of sin," though the Sabbath 
had such a solemn effect on people that even the worldly man would not utter an 
untruth on the Day of the Lord. Hence it was not only forbidden to pray on Sabbath 
for one's own (material) needs, but everything in the liturgy of a mournful char¬ 
acter (as for instance the confession of sin, supplication for pardon) was carefully 
avoided. (J-I, pp. 246-247) 
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The Sabbath, with its opportunities for rest and devotion, is described as the 
harvest of the week, the advent of which is impatiently awaited by the saint. It 
is a gift of the Lord, and the saint shows his gratitude by the preparations he 
makes to accept it. Indeed, he would avoid anything which in some circuitous 
way might lead to the breaking of the Sabbath, even in such cases where breaking 
it would be permitted by the Law. Queen Sabbath is met by him on her way with 
song and praise, and greeted royally; and when she has arrived, he experiences 
that sense of the plus-soul, or over-soul, which imparts to his devotion and his 
rest a foretaste of the bliss to come. Other nations, it is pointed out, have also 
days of rest, but they stand in the same relation to the Jewish Sabbath as a copy 
to the original - wanting in life and soul. The Sabbath is mystically described as 
the mate of Israel. Hence, with the saint every profane or secular thought would 
be considered as a breach of connubial duty. And when, against his will, his 
thoughts were directed to money transactions, or improvement in his estate, the 
saint would decline to profit by them. But, as a rule, his very thoughts rest on 
that day. Even in the prayers nothing concerning mundane affairs is allowed to 
come in. It is all joy and no contrition. It is entirely the day of the Lord. (J-II, 
p. 158) 


* * * 


The burden of the Sabbath prayers is for peace, rest, sanctification, and joy 
(through salvation) and praise of God for this ineffable bliss of the Sabbath. 

Such was the Sabbath of the old Rabbis and the same spirit continued through all 
ages. The Sabbath was and is still celebrated by the people who did and do observe 
it, in h un dreds of hymns, which would fill volumes, as a day of rest and joy, of 
pleasure and delight, a day in which man enjoys some foretaste of the pure bliss 
and happiness which are stored up for the righteous in the world to come. (J-I, 
pp. 247-248) 


* * * 
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Section IV: ISRAEL 


Israel is as eternal as the universe, and forms the rock on which the world was 
built. As a rock towering up in the sea, so the Keneseth Israel stands out in 
history, defying all tempests and temptations; for "many waters cannot quench the 
love" between God and the Keneseth Israel. (J-II, p. 122) 


* * * 


The really great Jew was that exile from Spain who knew how to spite history, 
and who, in the most despairing moments of his life, his wife and children having 
starved to death, and he himself in a fainting condition from starvation, exclaimed: 
"In spite of all powers of heaven and earth, a Jew I am, and a Jew I shall remain " 
(J-III, p. 66) 


* * * 


History may, and to my belief, will repeat itself, and Israel will be the chosen 
instrument of God for the new and final mission; but then Israel must first effect 
its own redemption and live again its own life, and be Israel again, to accomplish 
its universal mission. (S, p. 104) 


* * * 


The universalistic passages in the Scripture usually paraded by the "prophetic Jew" 
as implying the final disappearance, or extinction of Israel, are in every case mis¬ 
quotations torn from their context, or ignoring other utterances by the same 
writer. Indeed, our prophetic Jew 

"Boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch: 

And, undisturbed by conscientious qualms, 

Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the 
Psalms." (S, p. 98) 


* * sjs 
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It is a peculiar world into which we have endeavored to introduce you. This 
world, generally called Judaism, sometimes also, to take a somewhat more con¬ 
crete term, the Synagogue, is a world within a world, or rather a Sanctuary, 
symbolizing as the Tabernacle of old. Creation and the Universe, even whilst its 
long wanderings through the "Wilderness of the nations," renders it a veritable 
epitome of the history of mankind. The Torah is the "Book of the Generations 
of Man" or "The history of mankind written in advance;" whilst the great Hebrew 
Rabbinic literature developing from it, forms the contemporary chronicle of the 
noblest and the most sublime thoughts of Israel during the long period following 
the conclusion of the Canon. (S, p. 246) 


* * * 


God and Israel - He is their God, their father, their strength, their shepherd, their 
hope, their salvation, their safety; they are his people, his children, his first-born 
son, his treasure, dedicated to his name, which it is sacrilege to profane. In 
brief, there is not a single endearing epithet in the language, such as brother, 
sister, bride, mother, lamb, or eye, which not, according to the Rabbis, applied 
by the Scriptures to express this intimate relation between God and his people. 

(A, pp. 46-47) 


* # * 


It must, however, be noted that this doctrine of election - and it is difficult to 
see how any revealed religion can dispense with it - was not quite of so exclu¬ 
sive a nature as is commonly imagined. For it is only the privilege of the first¬ 
born which the Rabbis claim for Israel, that they are the first in God's kingdom, 
not the exclusion of other nations. A God "who had faith in the world when he 
created it," who mourned over its moral decay, which compelled him to punish it 
with the deluge, as a father mourns over the death of his son, and who, but for 
their sins longed to make his abode among its inhabitants, is not to be supposed 
to have entirely given up all relations with the great majority of mankind or to have 
ceased to take any concern in their well-being. "Though his goodness, loving¬ 
kindness, and mercy are with Israel, his right hand is always stretched forward 
to receive all those who come into the world. . .as it is said, 'Unto me every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall swear'" (Isa. 45:23). For this confession from the 
Gentiles the Holy One is waiting. (A, p. 62) 


Jit * * 


Now as to Jewish nationalism, it is not a creation of the nineteenth century. Its 
compact with religion was eternal. If in the Maccabean times the nation arose in 
arms to defend its religion, the reverse happened after the destruction of the 
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holy Temple, and the successive spread of Christianity, when religion took the 
Jewish nation under its protection and consecrated it forever. We would have 
been spared all the terrible persecutions if we could have agreed to eliminate 
from it the national features and become a mere religious sect. To this all our 
literature and history testify. It was just those things which distinguished us 
from our surroundings (not the things which we had in common with them) and 
separated us from the nations, such as the devotion to the Pentateuch, the keeping 
of the Sabbath, the observance of the Covenant of Abraham, and the loyalty to the 
dietary law, to which we clung for thousands of years with all our life and for 
which we brought numberless sacrifices. Is this now the time, when the thought 
of nationalism is universally accepted, to destroy it as far as Israel is concerned? 
Should we not rather cherish it as the best antidote against the poison of utter 
assimilation which threatens us now as never before? (J-III, p. 78) 


* * * 


It is not necessary to dwell here at length on the vital importance of Hebrew, the 
Sacred tongue. It is the great depository of all that is best in the soul-life of the 
Congregation of Israel. Without it we will become a mere sect, without a past, 
and without a literature, and without a proper Liturgy, and severed from the great 
Tree which is life unto those that cling to it. Hellenistic Judaism is the only one 
known to history which dared to make this experiment of dispensing with the 
Sacred Language. The result was death. It withered away and terminated in total 
and wholesale apostasy from Judaism. Let us not deceive ourselves. There is 
no future in this country for a Judaism that resists either the English or the Heb¬ 
rew language. (S, p. 88) 


* * * 


An ancient Jewish moralist had the maxim: "If you are in the humor of praising, 
praise God; if you are in the frame of mind of blaming, blame yourself." . . . 

(Chesed) loving-kindness, and (Emeth) truth, must again become the subjects of 
instruction in our places of worship. The great truth in need of being realized 
at the present crisis is the fact of sin. Once more we should repeat the formula 
of the liturgy: "Verily we have sinned." I lay the emphasis on we, as certain 
views are now in the air recalling to our minds the Scriptural adage: "The foolish¬ 
ness of man perverteth his way; and his heart fretteth against the Lord." (Prov. 
19:3) 

We do not fret directly against the Lord, but we fret against religion. "Religion 
is a failure, else this terrible catastrophe would never have occurred." This is 
the statement made on all sides. But is it religion that is a failure? Have we 
been living in a really dangerous age when this calamity overwhelmed us? Has 
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there been any doctrine which has remained unassailed during the last two gener¬ 
ations; any portion of the Scriptures, which has escaped heartless dissection; 
any religious symbol or ceremony which was not slighted more or less? Almost 
every ideal sanctioned by tradition and the consent of humanity has been boldly 
challenged, whilst many a noble sentiment almost inherent in the race and taken 
for granted by humanity at large, has been ridiculed and looked upon as an impedi¬ 
ment to the perfection of a misunderstood manhood. "Everybody at all familiar 
with the trend of thought could feel that we're standing on a veritable volcano 
created by the upheavals of the newest methods of 'searching research' which 
respects as little the new formulae, such as the categoric imperative and con¬ 
science, as it does creeds and dogmas." (S, pp. 249-250) 


sje jje * 


Zunz never apologized for the existence of Israel. According to him, the sepa¬ 
rateness of Israel, forming an entity, both as a nationality and as a religion, are 
facts recognized by history, and there is no need of apologizing for them. Israel 
was accordingly justified in looking back to its great achievements - spiritual and 
material - in the past and to cherish its hopes for a glorious future: to live its 
own life, to think its own thoughts and zealously to guard its identity both as a 
nationality and a religion through the means of symbols and ceremonies and a 
sacred language of its own. . . . (J-III, p. 69) 


* * * 


With the year 1870, the reign of blood and iron began. Humanity was gradually 
deposed. A new generation arose which knew not the traditions of the French 
Revolution and the "fifth beast of Daniel" was let loose. Hatred and malice and 
envy and brutality of the worst kind were set free against a defenseless people. 

But what was worse, was that all these brutal instincts, till then held at bay by 
reason of public opinion, were raised to the dignity of "ism," and the term ' Anti- 
Semitism" was invented. The Jewish problem became more complicated every 
day, and a large literature was created. Instead of being a mere religious prob¬ 
lem, we suddenly discovered ourselves to be also an ethnological problem, an eco¬ 
nomic problem, a social problem, a psychological problem, and ever so many 
more problems. I need hardly describe to you under what torture the Jew is when 
wading through this degraded and degrading literature. It is actual vivisection, 
without the relief of anaesthetics. Some Mohammedan theologians are said to have 
seriously discussed whether women have a soul. The anti-Semitic scribblers took 
it for granted that we have no soul, no sense of honor, no feelings of dignity, and 
were quite astonished when we showed signs of resentment. (S, p. 67) 


* * * 
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On the occasion of my first fight with the boys of our Christian neighbors, I was 
warned not to hit back, as such presumption on my part may bring serious misfor¬ 
tune upon the whole of the Jewish community. On remonstrating that it is unfair 
that the Christian boys should enjoy all immunity in their fights, I was given to 
understand that we belonged to a people which is under the curse of being a prob¬ 
lem, and that I must wait for an answer until the Jewish problem has found its 
proper solution. Naturally, I rebelled against being a problem, and I pondered a 
great deal over its meaning. (S, p. 66) 

* * * 


What I understand by assimilation is loss of identity: or that process of disintegra¬ 
tion which, passing through and of disloyalty to Israel's history and its mission, 
terminates variously in different lands. In Germany, for instance (where the pres¬ 
sure from above in favor of the dominant religion is very strong), it ends in direct 
and public apostasy; in other countries where this pressure has been removed, it 
results in the severance of all affiliation with the synagogue, and is followed by a 
sort of "eclectic religiosity," that coquettes with the various churches, not neg¬ 
lecting even the Christian Science Temple, and is consummated by a final, though 
imperceptible, absorption in the great majority. This consummation will surely 
be hastened by the gradual disappearance of social disparity. What this process 
finally meaqs for Judaism will perhaps be best seen from the following quotations 
from Wellhausen's History of Israel. After giving Spinoza's oft-quoted view re¬ 
garding the possibilities of the absorption of Israel by its surroundings, the well- 
known Bible critic remarks: "The persistency of the race may, of course, prove 
a harder thing to overcome than Spinoza has supposed; but, nevertheless, he will 
be found to have spoken truly in declaring that the so-called emancipation of the 
Jews must inevitably lead to the extinction of Judaism wherever the process is ex¬ 
tended beyond the political to the social sphere." 

The only comfort that Wellhausen leaves us is that "for the accomplishment of this, 
centuries may be required." We, and the few generations that are to succeed us, 
are to cheerfully abide in this intermediate condition, and to acquiesce in the tor¬ 
tures of a slow death; or, as the great Alexandrian sage in his description of the 
punishment awaiting the specially wicked, expresses it, we are "to live continually 
dying," and to endure an unceasing dissolution until death will have mercy upon us 
and will give us the last coup de grace. 

It is this kind of assimilation, with the terrible consequences indicated, that I dread 
most; even more than pogroms. (S, pp. 93-94) 

* * * 
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It is a Prince of Wisdom (Leroy-Beaulieu) who offers us this wise counsel with 
regards to our problem: "Some of the Jewish emigrants," he says, "have been 
obviously degraded and corrupted by centuries of oppression. Many years - 
perhaps one or two generations - will be needed to raise their moral plane, to 
imbue them with a sense of honor and dignity. It is a great mistake to believe 
that this moral uplifting can be facilitated by detaching them from their religion. 
On the contrary, the least praise-worthy Jews that I have met have generally been 
de-judaised Jews, those who had ceased to observe the Mosaic Law." (S, pp. 68- 
69) 


^ sjc * 


After paying us the compliment that we are a "prophetic people," M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu says, "Were the Jew and the Christian equally faithful - the one to the 
Gospel and the other to the Torah - the points of difference between them would 
be fewer than those of resemblance. n These are fair stipulations to which all, 
both Jews and Christians, could subscribe with a good conscience, and it is for a 
reconciliation on such terms of loyalty to our pasts and devotion to our religions 
that peace is desirable. An American writer, whose name escapes me, records 
the following pleasantry from Colonial times. "A youth among the Friends wishes 
to espouse a fair Puritan maiden; but the Quakers disapproved his marrying out 
of their society, and the Congregationalists his marrying into theirs; so in despair 
he thus addressed her: Ruth let us break from this unreasonable bondage. I will 
give up my religion, and thou shalt give up thine; and we will marry and go into 
the church of England, and go to the devil together!" (S, p. 71) 


❖ * * 


The term Galuth is here loosely used, expressing, as I have often heard it, the 
despair and helplessness felt in the presence of a great tragedy. And the tragedy 
is not imaginary. It is real, and it exists everywhere. It i£ a tragedy to see a 
great ancient people, distinguished for its loyalty to its religion, and its devotion 
to its sacred law, losing thousands every day by the mere process of attrition. It 
is a tragedy to see sacred institutions as ancient as the mountains, to maintain 
which Israel for thousands of years shrank from no sacrifice, destroyed before 
our very eyes and exchanged for corresponding institutions borrowed from hostile 
religions. It is a tragedy to see a language held sacred by all the world, in which 
Holy Writ was"composed, and which served as the depository of Israel's greatest 
and best thought, doomed to oblivion and forced out gradually from the synagogue. 
It is a tragedy to see the descendants of those who revealed revelation to the world 
and""who developed the greatest religious literature in existence, so little familiar 
with real Jewish thought, and so utterly wanting in all sympathy with it, that they 
have no other interpretation to offer of Israel's scriptures, Israel's religion, and 
Israel's ideals and aspirations and hopes, than those suggested by their natural 
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opponents, slavishly following their opinions, copying their phrases, repeating 
their catchwords, not sparing us even the taunt of tribalism and Orientalism. I 
am not accusing anybody. I am only stating facts that are the outcome of causes 
under which we all labor but for none of which any party in particular can be 
made responsible, though it cannot be denied that some among us rather made too 
much virtue of a necessity, and indulged, and are still indulging in experiments in 
euthanasia. The economic conditions under which we live; the innate desire for 
comfort; the inherent tendency towards imitation; the natural desire not to appear 
peculiar; the accessibility of theological systems, possessing all the seductions 
of "newness and modernity," patronized by fashion and even by potentates, and 
taught in ever so many universities, are sufficient and weighty enough causes to 
account for our tragedy. But, however natural the causes may be, they do not 
alter the doom. The effects are bound to be fatal. The fact thus remains that we 
are helpless spectators in the face of great tragedies, in other words, that we are 
in Galuth. This may not be the Galuth of the Jews, but it is the Galuth of Judaism, 
or, as certain mystics expressed it, the Galuth of Hannephesh , the Galuth of the 
Jewish soul wasting away before our very eyes. With a little modification we 
might repeat here the words of a Jewish Hellenist of the second century, who in 
his grief, exclaims: "Wherefore is Israel given up as a reproach to the heathen, 
and for what cause is the people whom Thou best loved given unto ungodly nations, 
and why is the law of our forefathers brought to naught, and the written covenants 
come to no effect? And we pass away out of the world as grasshoppers, and our 
life is astonishment and fear, and we are not worthy to obtain mercy." (S, pp. 96- 
97) 


# * * 


a) Zionism 


The rebirth of Israel's national consciousness, and the revival of Israel's religion, 
or, to use a shorter term, the revival of Judaism, are inseparable. When Israel 
found itself, it found its God. When Israel lost itself, or began to work at its self- 
effacement, it was sure to deny its God. The selection of Israel, indestructibility of 
God's covenant with Israel, the immorality of Israel as a nation, and the fin a l 
restoration of Israel to Palestine, where the nation will live a holy life on holy 
ground, with all the wide-reaching consequences of the conversion of humanity 
and the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth - all these are the common 
ideals and the common ideas that permeate the whole of Jewish literature extending 
over nearly four thousand years, including the largest bulk of the Hellenistic por¬ 
tion of it. (S, pp. 97-98) 


* * * 
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Not in conflict but in consonance with Israel's establishment of the divine institu¬ 
tions in their full integrity in God's own land, will be the triumph in all its glory 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. (S, p. 104) 


* * * 


Zionism is an ideal, and as such is indefinable. It is thus subject to various in¬ 
terpretations and susceptive of different aspects. It may appear to one as the 
rebirth of national Jewish consciousness, to another as a religious revival, whilst 
to a third it may present itself as a path leading to the goal of Jewish culture; and 
to a fourth it may take the form of the last and only solution of the Jewish problem. 
By reason of this variety of aspects, Zionism has been able to unite on its plat¬ 
form the most heterogeneous elements; representing Jews of all countries, and 
exhibiting almost all the different types of culture and thought as only a really 
great and universal movement could command. That each of its representatives 
should emphasize the particular aspect most congenial to his way of thinking, and 
most suitable for his mode of action, is only natural. On one point, however, they 
all agree, namely, that it is not only desirable, but absolutely necessary that 
Palestine, the land of our fathers, should be recovered with the purpose of form¬ 
ing a home for at least a portion of the Jews, who would lead there an independent 

national life. (S, p. 92) 


* * * 


Zionism declares boldly to the world that Judaism means to preserve its life by 
not losing its life. It shall be a true and healthy life, with a policy of its own, a 
religion wholly its own, invigorated by sacred memories and sacred environments 
and proving a tower of strength and of unity not only for the remnant gathered 
within the borders of the Holy Land, but also for those who shall, by choice or 
necessity, prefer what now constitutes the Galuth. (S, p. 95) 


* * * 


The great majority of Zionists remain loyal to the great idea of Zion and Jerusa¬ 
lem, to which history and tradition, and the general Jewish sentiment, point. It 
is "God's co un try" in the fullest and truest sense of the words. It is the "Promised 
Land" still maintaining its place in every Jewish heart. (S, p. 93) 


* * # 
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I think that the Hovevay (Tziyon) programme was after all the best one. One more 
cottage in Palestine, one more estate there cultivated and worked by Jews for 
the realization of the Zion idea, does more than ever so many banks and con¬ 
gresses. . . . To me Zionism diverted from the religious idea is a very monster. 
This is also the opinion of Friedlander, who as you know, is also a thorough 
political Zionist. . . . (SS to Herbert Bentwich, November 30, 1904) 

* * * 


The majority in Basle gave expression to the conscience of Israel which would 
prefer semi-starvation in the Holy Land to riches in any other part of the world. 
In short Zionism with Palestine is an ideal worth living and dying for; without it, 
it means nothing and is only bound to do injury. Any autonomous state of Jews 
outside of Palestine means the destruction of Judaism and utter break with all 
our traditions. (SS to Norman Bentwich, October 13, 1905) 


* * * 


Zionism is the natural rebound from an artificial and overstrained condition of 
things which could no longer last. It is the Declaration of Jewish Independence 
from all kinds of slavery, whatever material or spiritual. It is as natural and 
instinctive as life itself, and no amount of scolding and abuse will prevent the re¬ 
assertion of the Jewish soul which in our unconscious Zionism is an actual present- 
day experience, though the expression given to it takes different shape in different 
minds. Moreover, Zionism thoroughly believes in progress and development; 
but it must be progress along Jewish lines, and the goal to be reached must be 
the Jewish historic ideal. (S, pp. 102-103) 


* * * 


The great majority of the Zionists are sound at heart. They leave philanthropic 
schemes to the financiers. Zionism is with them a revival of the Prophetic and 
Rabbinic ideal for which we suffered so much and which lay dormant--not dead-- 
for the last centuries. On the whole, I think, that we have absolutely nothing to 
hope for Zionism from our wealthy men in the various great philanthropic corpora¬ 
tions we have now both here and in Europe. I told all our friends that we must 
leave off "schnorring" at the doors of the mighty ones. We have to tax ourselves 
to the utmost if we want to accomplish anything. (SS to Richard Gottheil, May 28, 
1903) 


* * * 
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The work, accordingly, in which Zionism had to engage first, and in which it will 
have to continue for many years to come, was the work of regeneration. It had 
to re-create the Jewish consciousness before creating the Jewish state. In this 
respect, Zionism has already achieved great things. (S, p. 100) 

❖ * sje 


Foremost of all, Zionism has succeeded in bringing back into the fold many men 
and women, both here and in Europe, who otherwise would have been lost to 
Judaism. It has given them a new interest in the synagogue and everything Jewish, 
and put before them an ideal worthy of their love and their sacrifice. (S, pp. 
101 - 102 ) 


* * * 
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Section V: THE CONSERVATIVE MOVEMENT 


You know that I thoroughly believe that the future of Judaism is with you in 
America. To be able to shape this future in some way is what I have always 
prayed for. Judaism must be saved from the hands of the charlatans who betray 
it constantly. A proper study of the Torah and real knowledge of our past will 
give us the future. (SS to Dr. Solis-Cohen, August 6, 1899) 

* * * 


We constantly speak of ourselves as a nation of Priests and a people with a mission, 
but we never pause to ask, where are our Priests, and where are our missionaries? 
Where are our Parishes profiting by our priestly calling? And where are the con¬ 
verts giving evidence of our missionary activity? Now, I frankly confess that I am 
not in the least troubled by the fact that the Chinese or the Japanese are not yet 
Monotheists. But we want missionaries for our own people who are constantly 
drifting away. We want teachers for our own youth to instruct them in the word of 
God. We want students who will devote themselves to the cause of Jewish learning 
and continue the work of the old Yeshiboths in a new country, after new methods 
and with more scientific discipline, if Jewish scholarship is not to disappear al¬ 
together. We want Rabbis to organize new congregations and to raise the old ones 
from the sloth of indifference and the vice of strife into which they have fallen. 

We want further, as the Rabbis expressed it, men of power and strength, to grap¬ 
ple with the disintegrating elements among us, to whatever party they may belong, 
whether to those who seek their salvation in levelling down Judaism to the common¬ 
place of a cheap universalism or to those who, to use a famous phrase, "serve the 
Lord out of spite." And all this can only be done by young men and young women 
of "love and strength in superabundance," forgetting everything, even themselves 
and having no other cause at heart but that of Israel. (S, pp. 223-224) 


* * * 


There are some things more potent than facts, and these are tendencies and ideals. 
To be brief, I will only mention the most prominent of these. The first was the 
creation of a conservative tendency which was almost entirely absent or lay 
dormant in this country for a long time. Its aim was to preserve and to sustain 
traditional Judaism in all its integrity and, by means of the spoken or written word, 
to bring back to the consciousness of Jewry its heroic past, which must serve as 
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a model if we would have a glorious future, or any future at all; but, at the same 
time, to remain in touch with our present surroundings and modern thought, and 
to adopt what was the best in them and above all, to make use of modern method 
and system. (S, pp. 231-232) 


* * # 


Judaism, divested of every higher religious motive, is in danger of falling into 
gross materialism. For what else is the meaning of such declarations as 
"Believe what you like, but conform to this or that mode of life"; what else does 
it mean but "We cannot expect you to believe that the things you are bidden to do 
are commanded by a higher authority; there is not such a thing as belief, but you 
ought to do them for conventionalism or for your own convenience." But both 
these motives - the good opinion of our neighbours, as well as our bodily health - 
have nothing to do with our nobler and higher sentiments, and degrade Judaism 
to a matter of expediency or diplomacy. (J-I, p. 150) 

* * * 


The minhag or custom in its decay degenerates into a kind of religious fashion, 
the worst disease to which religion is liable, and the most difficult to cure. 
(J-I, p. 144) 


* * * 


The applause of the world will seldom fail you when you set out on the career of 
destruction and proceed to abolish the one or other law, and startle the public by 
some sensational paradoxes hostile to the teachings of Judaism. And the praise 
of the thoughtless, carried away by the arguments of convenience and comfort will 
even give you credit for depth of thinking and lofty spirituality. (S, p. 128) 


* * 


The historical school has never, to my knowledge, offered to the world a theologi¬ 
cal programme of its own. By the nature of its task, its labours are mostly con¬ 
ducted in the field of philology and archaeology, and it pays but little attention to 
purely dogmatic questions. On the whole, its attitude towards religion may be 
defined as an enlightened Scepticism combined with a staunch conservatism which 
is not even wholly devoid of a certain mystical touch. As far as we may gather 
from vague remarks and hints thrown out now and then, its theological position 
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may perhaps be thus defined: - It is not the mere revealed Bible that is of first 
importance to the Jew, but the Bible as it repeats itself in history, in other words, 
as it is interpreted by Tradition. The Talmud, that wonderful mine of religious 
ideas from which it would be just as easy to draw up a manual for the most ortho¬ 
dox as to extract a vade-mecum for the most sceptical, lends some countenance 
to this view by certain controversial passages - not to be taken seriously - in 
which "the words of the scribes" are placed almost above the words of the Torah. 

Since then the interpretation of Scripture or the Secondary Meaning is mainly a 
product of changing historical influences, it follows that the centre of authority 
is actually removed from the Bible and placed in some living body, which, by 
reason of its being in touch with the ideal aspirations and the religious needs of 
the age, is best able to determine the nature of the Secondary Meaning. This liv¬ 
ing body, however, is not represented by any section of the nation, or any corporate 
priesthood, or Rabbihood, but by the collective conscience of Catholic Israel as em¬ 
bodied in the Universal Synagogue. The Synagogue "with its long, continuous cry 
after God for more than twenty-three centuries," with its unremittent activity 
in teaching and developing the word of God, with its uninterrupted succession of 
prophets. Psalmists, Scribes, Assideans, Rabbis, Patriarchs, Interpreters, Elucidators, 
Eminences, and Teachers, with its glorious record of Saints, martyrs, sages, 
philosophers, scholars, and mystics; this Synagogue, the only true witness to the 
past, and forming in all ages the sublimest expression of Israel's religious life 
must also retain its authority as the sole true guide for the present and the future. 

And being in communion with this Synagogue, we may also look hopefully for a safe 
and rational solution of our present theological troubles. For was it not the Syna¬ 
gogue which even in antiquity determined the fate of Scripture? On the one hand, 
for example, books like Ezekiel, the Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes, were only 
declared to be Holy Writ in virtue of the interpretation put upon them by the Rabbis: 
and, on the other hand, it was the veto of the Rabbis which excluded from the canon 
the works that now pass under the name of Apocrypha. (J-I, pp. xvii-xix) 


* * * 


Another consequence of this conception of Tradition is that it is neither Scripture 
nor primitive Judaism, but general custom which forms the real rule of practice. 
Holy Writ as well as history, Zunz tells us, teaches that the law of Moses was 
never fully and absolutely put in practice. Liberty was always given to the great 
teachers of every generation to make modifications and innovations in harmony with 
the spirit of existing institutions. Hence a return to Mosaism would be illegal, 
pernicious and indeed impossible. The norm as well as the sanction of Judaism 
is the practice actually in vogue. Its consecration is the consecration of general 
use, - or, in other words, of Catholic Israel. It was probably with a view to this 
communion that the later mystics introduced a short prayer to be said before the 
performance of any religious ceremony, in which, among other things, the speaker 
professes his readiness to act "in the name of all Israel." (J-I, pp. xix-xx) 
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The verdict of the Rabbis in the second century was, that no attention is to be paid 
to it when it presumes to decide against the moral conviction of the majority. The 
Torah is not in Heaven. Its interpretation is left to the conscience of Catholic 
Israel. (J-II, p . 116) 


* * * 


Matters have now, indeed, come to such a pass that the principle has been laid 
down, that it is not necessary to have a thorough knowledge of Rabbinic literature 
in order to express an opinion about its merits or demerits. It is probably 
thought that we may condemn it by mere intuition. It is impossible to argue with 
transcendental ignorance. 

Trusting that none of those present have any reason to hate history, or to believe 
in the superior virtue of ignorance, I will now proceed to the subject of my lecture. 
(J-II, p. 106) 


* * * 


It is a poor sort of authority which derives its infallibility from the helplessness 
of the majority. The authority that maintains itself by the ignorance of the masses 
is not worth having. (S, pp. 115-116) 


* * * 


I once read a remark th'at every great movement is liable to suffer not less by the 
arrogance of the few than by the ignorance of the many. (S, pp. 162-163) 

* * * 


I hope that your new field of labor will prove congenial to you in every respect, and 
that you will succeed in impressing upon your Congregation the fact that Conserva¬ 
tive Judaism is not incompatible with American Citizenship. They must never lose 
sight of the fact that the observance of the Sabbath, the keeping of the Dietary Laws, 
the laying of tephillin, the devotion to Hebrew literature, and the hope for Zion in 
Jerusalem are all things as absolutely necessary for the maintaining of Judaism in 
America as elsewhere; only that under this great Government it is easier to re¬ 
main faithful to Judaism and its teachings, than it is in any other country. It 
cannot sufficiently be urged that the Atlantic forms no break in Jewish traditions. 
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and that reverence of the Torah and devotion to religion are the characteristics of 
an American gentleman. (SS to Dr. Raisin, February 10, 1905) 


* * * 


Our ancient sages looked with some suspicion on the over-popularity of the Rabbi 
with his community, thinking as they did that it might be the result of his failing 
to admonish his flock in matters of heaven. (S, p. 126) 


* * * 


The graces of oratory and the utmost power in your pulpit work will, however, 
only then attain to real efficiency and practical results when the rabbi not only 
says the right thing, but also when he is the right thing. The right thing the 
rabbi should be is well defined by the "Book of Saints," where we read, "The 
Rabbis must be God-fearing men." Lest you think the passage just quoted a ma¬ 
licious innuendo on the sacred calling you are about to enter upon, I will remind 
you of another passage closely connected with it. "It is the man who possesses 
the virtue of the fear of God, whose words find a ready hearing." Tested by this 
result you will agree that this virtue is not so general as commonly imagined. 

(S, p. 127) 


* * * 


I am working away at "Spiritual Judaism" here, consisting as in the old country, 
in destroying the letter and ignoring the spirit, and people begin now to see that 
I am right. (SS to Norman Bentwich, August 21, 1902) 


* * Jflc 


I admit that there is a good deal where reform would be desirable; but this reform 
can be done with the authority of the Bible and the Talmud which are elastic and 
wide enough for all reasonable purpose. This will be a Jewish reform. (SS to 
Judge Sulzberger, April 28, 1905) 


* * * 
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But however great the literary value of a code may be, it does not invest it with 
the attribute of infallibility, nor does it exempt the student or the Rabbi who makes 
use of it from the duty of examining each paragraph on its own merits, and sub¬ 
jecting it to the same rules of interpretation that were always applied to Tradition. 
(J-I, p. 211) 


* * * 


What Weiss ( Dor Dor Ve'Dorshav ) really objects to, is a weak authority - I mean 
that phonograph-like authority which is always busy in reproducing the voice of 
others without an opinion of its own, without originality, without intiative and 
discretion. The real authorities are those who, drawing their inspiration from 
the past, also understand how to reconcile us with the present and to prepare us 
for the future. (J-I, p. 212) 


* * * 


Not less objectionable than actual ignorance is artificial ignorance. By this I 
understand that peculiar attitude of mind which, cognizant of the fact that there 
were such things as the eighteenth century and nineteenth century, with their 
various movements and revolutions in all departments of human thought, some¬ 
how manages to reduce them to a blank, as if they had not been. My friends, they 
have been! There has been such a thing as a rationalistic school, though not all 
its members have been real critics. Arianism of the vulgar sort, and Marcion- 
ism of the nineteenth century type, have had their share in this work. There 
has been such a thing as an historical school, although not all those who were 
of it interpreted history in the right way. All these movements are solemn facts, 
and they can as little be argued away by mere silence as pain and suffering can 
be removed from the world by the methods of Christian Science. 

Mark, too, that there is no intellectual wave that breaks upon our mental horizon, 
which, disastrous as it may appear to us, will not have some beneficial effect in 
the end. It may wreak desolation when it comes; it may leave the beach strewn 
with loathsome monsters when it recedes, but at the same time it will deposit a 
residum of fresh matter, often fruitful and fructifying. (S, pp. 15-16) 


* * * 


What attracted me many years ago to Krochmal's famous work was the title, The 
Guide of the Perplexed of the Times, thereby showing that every time has its own 
perplexities and therefore is in need of its own guidance; but it is also from this 
immortal work and other kindred works from which I have learned that unless it 
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is a present which forms a link between two eternities, representing an answer of 
Amen to the past and an Opening Prayer to the future, it will be a very petty pres¬ 
ent indeed, while its so-called needs will often turn out to be a mere caprice of 
the mob, or a whim of fashion, or the hobby of some willful individual, sure to 
disappear when viewed sub specie aeternitatis. (S, p. 45) 


* * 5je 


George Eliot, in a letter to a spiritual correspondent, says: "The great thing is 
to do without chloroform." Judaism not only did without chloroform, but, retain¬ 
ing its freshness and vigor, it also did without crutches, and found its way to 
heaven without any aid from man: it never employed spiritual derricks. If a 
Jew wanted to pray, he prayed. If he felt anxiety about his soul, he asked: "Into 
Thy hands I commit my spirit; Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, God of Truth." 

If he felt the need of religious comfort, he read a Psalm or two and had a good 
cry over that, and he received assurance; and if he was in the home of a dying 
friend he read: "Hear, O Israel!" Shema Yisrael and a few other verses acknowl¬ 
edging the unity of God and His reign, and he felt sure that both he and his departed 
friend would have their share in the Kingdom of Heaven. Now, on account of the 
frequent amputations, we have lost our vigor and have suddenly grown old and 
seem to be in need of artificial support, like other denominations. The support 
has to be created. The circumstances require it. But, as I have said, the experi¬ 
ment is risky, and we can only pray with the Psalmist that God lead us in the path 
of righteousness for His name's sake. (S, p. 31) 


❖ * * 


Conservative Judaism can only be saved in the country by giving to the world 
trained men on scientific lines, and proving to the world that " Wissenschaft" and 
history are on our side. (SS to Herbert Bentwich, July 7, 1904) 

* * * 


It is high time that American Jewry should recognize the claims of the Jewish 
student generally called in Jewish literature, "the Sons of the Torah." Thus far, 
we have treated them as stepsons. (S, p. 237) 


* * * 
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I am grateful to God that I have still some bias in favor of Judaism. I possess 
nothing of that Mandarin politeness which congratulates a fellowman of a different 
creed on the superiority of his religion, so much superior to the religion in which 
he himself was born and bred. I rather congratulate myself in the old manner 
that I am a Jew. The boast of non-sectarianism in matters of religion does not 
impress me. In most cases, the man who claims this gift means nothing else but 
that he forms a Sect for himself. But I have also a strong prejudice in favor of 
unity, if not among the different sects of the country, at least among the scholars 
and students of the various colleges and learned institutions in the different sec¬ 
tions of the community, longing for some common platform on which they may 
meet on equal terms in an amicable and brotherly spirit. (S, p. 215) 


* * * 


That in religion catholicity is good, sectarianism is bad; that great religions can 
live only on ideas and ideals, not on mere organisation; that plausibility is more 
often a sign of mediocrity than a test of truth; that soberness is good, but that 
inspiration and enthusiasm are better, and that every religion wanting in the 
necessary sprinkling of Saints and Saintliness is doomed in the end to degenerate 
into commonplace virtues in action, and Philistinism in thought, certain to dis¬ 
appear at the first contact with higher life and higher thought. (J-II, p. 15) 


# * # 


My ambition never went in the line of becoming a partisan-chief. I do not belong 
to the know-nothings in religion - to borrow an expression from your history but 
I will not and cannot do more than teaching in a scientific way. The results are 
sure to do good for Judaism. (SS to Judge Sulzberger, March 5, 1900) 


* * * 


It is only by proceeding on the lines mapped out for us by Zunz, Krochmal, Rappa- 
port, Frankel, and others, that traditional Judaism, built up on the broad basis of 
science and history, can ever hope to become a force and to bring about that recon¬ 
ciliation among the parties to which every well-wisher of Israel is looking forward. 
(S, p. 74) 


* * * 
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God even deigns to descend to man's own level so as not to interfere with his indi¬ 
viduality and powers of conception. I reproduce in paraphrase a passage from a 
Midrash: "Behold now how the voice of Sinai goes forth to all in Israel attuned to 
the capacity of each; appealing to the sages according to their wisdom; to the 
virile according to their aspiring youthfulness, and to the children and babes 
according to their innocence; aye, even to the women according to their mother¬ 
hood." All that I plead for is that the voice should come from Sinai, not from 
Golgotha; that it should be the voice of Jacob, not of Esau. The Torah gave spir¬ 
itual accommodation for thousands of years to all sorts and conditions of men, 
sages, philosophers, scholars, mystics, casuists, school men and skeptics; and 
it should also prove broad enough to harbor the different minds of the present cen¬ 
tury. Any attempt to place the centre of gravity outside of the Torah must end in 
disaster. 

There are laws of gravitation in the spiritual as there are in the physical world; 
we cannot create halting places at will. We must either remain faithful to his¬ 
tory or go the way of all flesh, and join the great majority. The teaching in the 
Seminary will be in keeping with this spirit, and thus largely confined to the expo¬ 
sition and elucidation of historical Judaism in its various manifestations. (S, 
pp. 24-25) 


* * * 


Nor does salvation exactly depend on the number of the commandments man ac¬ 
complishes. It is true that every law gives Israel an opportunity of acquiring 
merit ( Zachuth) , and inheriting thereby the world to come; for which reason the 
Holy One, blessed be he multiplied to them Torah and commandments. But this 
multiplication only aims at an increase of opportunities enabling man to accom¬ 
plish at least one Law in a perfect manner, which alone possesses the virtue of 
saving. "Even he who has done of those things (enumerated in the 15th Ps.) is 
valued as much as if he had done all those things and shall never be moved, and 
only he shall not escape the mouth of Sheol who has not accomplished a single law." 
(A, p. 164) 


* * * 


Starting afresh in the world as we did, to a certain extent, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, it was only natural that with the zeal of new converts we should be eager 
to assimilate all sorts of ideas; and whilst we have learned a good deal of Latin, a 
good deal of Greek, a good deal of history, and also acquired some methodical 
habits in our scientific work, - for all of which benefits we ought to feel truly 
grateful - we have been at the same time too much accessible to all kinds of 
rationalistic platitudes, and to a sort of free-thinking and materialistic dogmatism 
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long ago obsolete among the great majority of thinkers. It is ample time that 
we become free men, and begin to use our powers of discretion. We ought to 
remember that we live now in the twentieth century, not at the end of the 
eighteenth. (J-II, p. 149) 


* * * 


I can forgive them anything, but that they make Maimonides a Reformer and 
assimilator shall never be pardoned to them either in this world or in the next. 
Of course, they know about as much about Maimonides as a monkey in a cage 
about evolution. (SS to Dr. Harry Friedenwald, April 8, 1907) 


* * * 

Rationalism could well appreciate all the virtues of manliness, but it could never 
properly value those qualities of obedience, submission,' meekness and self- 
denial which constitute a holy life. The sentiments, both of grief and of joy, 
which make the real life of the religionist, were largely unintelligible to the 
great majority of our rationalists inaugurating the Reform movement. (J-IH, 
p. 72) 


* N * * 


That history means remembrance, and that remembrance results in hope, which 
is the very reverse of absorption, was not foreseen by the few historians the Re¬ 
form movement gave us. This could only have been divined by men like Krochmal 
and Zunz, who were ahead of their time; whilst Geiger was strictly a product of 
his time. He indulged in its dreams, he cherished its hopes, and it is not for us 
of another generation to judge him. For us it is to remember only his scholarship, 
not his theology. (J-IH, pp. 71-72) 


* * * 


Is it not time, that we revise our theology and even learn something from S. R. 
Hirsch about the importance of the men of Israel, or even from the Zionists about 
the necessity of perpetuating the Jewish nation, if Judaism is at all to survive the 
crisis? In other words, is it not time that the new theology should consist in the 
best that all the men of Israel, including Geiger, gave us, but should modify and 
qualify his views, dating from a rationalistic age, by the loyalty to the law of Rabbi 
Akiba Eger and Rabbi Mordecai Baneth, by the deep insight into Jewish history o 
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a Zunz and a Krochmal, by the mysticism of a Ba'al Shem and some of his fol¬ 
lowers of Herzl or Ahad ha-'Am? (J-III, p. 83) 


* * * 


The problem which a Jewish science, as conceived by Zunz and his friends, had 
to solve was twofold: 

1. To master all the material scattered in Jewish works, to sift it, to arrange 
it according to its historical development, and thus, after having found out the 
"chief currents" of Jewish thought permeating all these seemingly disconnected 
channels, to unite them into one organic whole. 

2. To prove the relation of this organic whole to the still larger whole, the 
literature of the world, to define its position in it, and to show the mutual influences 
of these two organisms. (J-III, p. 88) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


But it is nevertheless true that at the time when Zunz began his work (1817-24) 
the position of the better or educated classes was most inimical towards the rabbis 
and their productions. With the exception of a very few, they still lived in the 
notions of the eighteenth century with its characteristic utter want of appreciation 
for history and for the innumerable hidden processes through which history obtains 
its ends. The whole past of Judaism, therefore, extending from the conclusion of 
the Canon of the Bible up to Mendelssohn, lay before them as a vast blank which 
the disingenuousness of the sharp casuist and the vagaries of half-mad visionaries 
could by no means relieve. The Talmud and the Midrashim were considered as a 
perversion of the Pentateuch and the books of the Prophets, and the Jewish liturgy 
as a bad paraphrase of the Psalms. 

To destroy these false notions, to bridge over this seemingly wise and deep gap, 
to restore the missing links between the Bible and tradition, to prove the continuity 
and development of Jewish thought through history, to show their religious depth 
and their moral and ennobling influence, to teach us how our own age with all its 
altered notions might nevertheless be a stage in the continuous development of Jew¬ 
ish ideals and might make these older thoughts a part of its own progress - this was 
the great task to which Zunz devoted his life. (J-III, p. 98) 


* * * 

When you (in the West) speak of your leaders, you praise them as "men of affairs," 
"great organisers," "finished orators," "suave diplomatists," "statesmen," and 
similar expressions, all of which have a certain ring of worldliness and worldly 
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success about them, suggesting the acting of a part, and the acting it well. When 
we get enthusiastic about our Rabbis or Zaddikim, we describe them as "sacred 
unto God," "holy and pure," "contrite of spirit" ( zerbrochener Jud ), or as "men 
hiding themselves in the stuff' (I Sam. 10:22) and by similar phrases conveying the 
idea of an ascetic life, a shrinking from publicity, religious delicacy. (J-II, p. 
191) 


* * * 


With regard to the brethren of the Ham and Oyster Persuasion I do not intend to 
answer their attacks in the American Israelite with a single word. Silence is the 
best policy for the present though I do mean to keep the program which I drew up 
for myself when I accepted the office of President in the face of all opposition. 
But this will not be done by controversies. All that we have to do is make the 
Seminary a seat of real learning and devotion to the Torah in every respect. 

(SS to Dr. Solis-Cohen, November 25, 1902) 

* * * 


We (the West) have got the men, we have got the money, and a good deal of system, 
too, but they (the East) have the simple faith, they have the knowledge of Jewish 
lore, and they have the will and the strength, inured as they are to suffering, to 
live and to die for their conception of Judaism. They permit no "free love" in 
religion. Universality means with them what it meant with the prophets and their 
Jewish successors - that the whole world should become Jews, not that Judaism 
should fade out into the world. We have the method and they have the madness; only 
if we combine can the victory be ours. A closer communion of sympathies will prob¬ 
ably be facilitated by our devoting some more time to the Hebrew language, which 
is still the depository of all that is sacred to the Eastern Jew. From this litera¬ 
ture we shall obtain the revelation of his standard of religious fervour and real 
spirituality, the height of which remains unsuspected and undreamt of by the Occi¬ 
dentals. (J-II, pp. 185-186) 


* * * 

Research has proved that the Torah, even within the limits of the Pentateuch, is 
the very life of Judaism, and that its abrogation means death. (S, p. 178) 


* * * 
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In our eagerness to adapt Judaism to ail things possible and impossible, we occa¬ 
sionally force upon the Talmud and the Bible up-to-date opinions, upon which 
Sage and Seer could have looked only with horror and dismay. (S, p. 182) 

* * * 


I am very glad to see that you say that you agree with me in so many points. With 
regard to tephillin, I wish only to say that a ceremony performed by a Maimonides 
and defended by a Zunz, is good enough for any American Jew. (SS to Rabbi 
Raisin, February 22, 1905) 


* * * 


Being brought up in the old low Synagogue, where, with all attachment to tradition, 
the Bible was looked upon as the crown and the climax of Judaism, the old Adam 
still asserts itself in me, and in unguarded moments makes me rebel against this 
new rival of revelation in the shape of history. (J-I, pp. xx-xxi) 


* * * 


I have often marvelled at the certainty and confidence with which Jewish legalism, 
Jewish transcendentalism, Jewish self-righteousness, are delineated in our theo¬ 
logical manuals and histories of religion; but I have never been able to emulate 
either quality. I have rather found, when approaching the subject a little closer, 
that the peculiar mode of old Jewish thought, as well as the unsatisfactory state 
of the documents in which this thought is preserved, "are against the certain," and 
urge upon the student caution and sobriety. (A, p. 1) 


* * * 


Criticism is nothing more than the expression of conscience on the part of the 
student, and we can as little dispense with it in literature as with common honesty 
in our dealings with our fellow-man. (J-H, p. 40) 


* * * 
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I am of the opinion that we should in this country, with its peculiar theological 
atmosphere, pay more attention to Bible and theology than we did in Europe. 

I am further of the opinion that in a democratic country like this, everything 
should be avoided in the teaching of theological institutions which is calculated to 
emphasize the difference between layman and Rabbi. I am also inclined to think 
that any attempt towards the centralization of the spiritual power into the hands of 
a man or a body of men will only prove injurious to this country, with its free and 
broad spirit. (S, pp. 49-50) 


* * * 


When a certain student approached Maimonides some eight hundred years ago with 
a rather difficult question, relating to the fall of man as narrated in the third chap¬ 
ter of Genesis, the beginning of Maimonides' answer was: "You appear to have 
studied the matter superficially, and imagine that you can understand a book which 
has been the guide of past and present generations, when you for a moment with¬ 
draw from your lusts and appetites, and glance over its content as if you were 
reading a story or some poetical composition. Collect your thoughts and examine 
the matter carefully, for it is not to be understood as you first thought, but as you 
will find after due deliberation." In this blessed century of ours, when men who 
have hardly mastered the vocabulary of the Hebrew language parade as infallible 
critics, I can only add to Maimonides' advice: Learn a little more Hebrew, study 
a little more the text and less commentaries and introductions, make yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with its idioms and the methods of composition in ancient 
Israel, you will find "after due deliberation that the matter is not to be understood 
as you first thought." (S, pp. 56-57) 


* * * 


The term Halachah is variously translated. Those who have never given a thought 
to it render it casuistry, and are proud of their ignorance; whilst to those who have 
studied it, the Halachah represents the legal portion of Jewish literature accom¬ 
panied by argument, and they endeavor to increase their knowledge of it. Now, 
there was a good deal of comment lately in the press as to the advisability of the 
study of the Halachah for the Occidental man, and I owe you some explanation for 
our alloting so much time to it. But can any one tell men exactly where the Occi¬ 
dental man is to be found? I read in a paper the other day that it is only Kansas 
which can lay claim to pure Occidentalism, and that Chicago itself is Orientalized. 
If it is a matter of geography, I think that the State of Washington or the territory 
of Alaska are the only regions which can claim this honor. (S, pp. 57-58) 


* Sfc * 
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As to "Progress," the question is where shall we progress? When one, in his 
forward movements, has reached an abyss where one step more would mean death 
and ruin, he will instinctively shrink back and retrace his steps. The only differ¬ 
ence is that those who possess the moral courage, turn their faces from the abyss 
and walk in the direction from which they have started; whilst the others, like the 
dead in the myth, unable to avert their eyes from the place of their former attrac¬ 
tions, walk backwards. But back they go all the same, in spite of all their pro¬ 
fessions of "Progress." Judaism cannot be dismissed with a few general meaning¬ 
less phrases. Judaism is, as I have often insisted upon, and shall insist upon 
again on every public occasion, a positive religion, with a Sacred Writ and a con¬ 
tinuous tradition. It is a discipline of life and has a philosophy of its own. It has 
distinct precepts, and usages, and customs, consecrated by the consent of Catho¬ 
lic Israel through thousands of years, and hallowed by the agony and the tears of 
the Martyrs. It has a wide literature running through all historic ages, with 
numberless junctions branching off into every department of human thought. It 
has one of the most ancient liturgies of the world, of constant growth and develop¬ 
ment, but still remaining intact in its main features. The knowledge of such a 
religion can be acquired only by serious study and elaborate training, which must 
necessarily last for years. (S, pp. 61-62) 

* * * 


As far as I remember Driver's Isaiah is a comparatively harmless book, as he 
hardly has the opportunity there to touch on the fundamental question of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch and its analysis. Of course, he accepts the theory 
of a second Isaiah and perhaps a third one. It is very hard, it would seem to me 
for a teacher now to avoid discussing these questions and the more so now after 
the publication of the Jewish Encyclopedia in which the latest critical views with 
regard to the Bible are accepted and which work every Rabbi or even Sunday 
School teacher is sure to consult on the subject he is to lecture on. All that we 
can expect under the circumstances is, I think, discretion and tact and reverence 
on the part of the professors in colleges and seminaries. (SS to Judge Sulzberger, 
March 4, 1906) 


* * * 


We think that, with our fondness for imitation, such a Synod would soon turn into 
a Conclave, claiming powers of loosening and binding, while its President would 
play at Pope, so that Judaism would be buried under the weight of its own authority. . . . 
What we want rather are lighthouses scattered over a new diaspora, casting a kindly 
light over our sea of troubles, the dangers of superstition and indifference by 
which so many have been wrecked. (SS-Biography, p. 58) 
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Is it really one of the deadly sins to observe the dietary laws or to keep the Sabbath 
in the way prescribed by Orthodox Judaism? Is it really this adherence of Ortho¬ 
doxy which prevents the moral regeneration of our or any other age? Was there 
none among the old Jews, even Shulhan Aruk Jews, who ever felt a thrill when 
reading, for instance, the fifteenth or the twenty-fifth Psalm? Was morality, 
indeed, a monopoly of Peter Beer, Holdheim, and Stern? Was it really, as in 
the case of the Protestant Reformation, the scandalous and immoral life of the 
Orthodox rabbis which led to the inauguration of our modern Jewish Protestantism? 
(J-III, p. 74) 


* * * 


This letter was written by Maimonides some seven hundred years ago. But how 
little times have changed. Substitute the words East or Northeast for West, and 
you have the tragedy repeated before your very eyes. It is now the East - from 
our part of the globe - which is old and ill, where persecution has been decreed, 
and which, if not actually dead, is very nearly in extremis; while it is the West 
that is throbbing with life and healthy activity, which is full of men of understanding 
and wisdom, of power and of influence. To these I venture to repeat the words of 
Scripture in the sense in which they were used by Maimonides: "Be of good courage 
and let us behave ourselves valiantly, for ourselves, and for the cities of our God. 
Perhaps I may also repeat here another sentence of Maimonides: "Think not of 
thyself slightly and do not despair of perfection." Whether we shall reach perfec¬ 
tion in this or any other task relating to Judaism which the great men of Israel of 
this country have set before themselves, only the future can decide. But there is 
no reason for despairing; and the possibility of failure must in no way deter us. 

(S, pp. 32-33) 


* * * 


a) The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


Generally speaking, the burden of these Addresses, mostly delivered on Commence¬ 
ment and other fete days of the Seminary, may be described as a plea for traditional 
Judaism, which it is the mission of the Seminary to teach and preach in this country. 
They protest against the "shock-tactics" of Higher Bible criticism; they plead for 
a better appreciation of Israel's past and a closer connection between this past and 
the present and the future; they demand a more thorough study of Jewish thought 
and Jewish life as deposited in our great literature; they insist on the development 
of Jewish science which would enable us to compete with other institutions of higher 
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learning; they also advocate a deeper devotion to the laws distinctly characteristic 
of the Jewish conception of holiness, leading to a more strict observance of the 
precepts of the Torah, and endeavor to make us sensible of the danger of incessant 
innovations which must in the end touch the very vital organism of Judaism 
(S, pp. 19-20) 


# * * 


But first let me say a few words about the general religious tendency this Semi¬ 
nary will follow. I am not unaware that this is a very delicate point, and prudence 
would dictate silence or evasion. But life would hardly be worth living without 
occasional blundering, "the only relief from dull correctness." Besides, if there 
be in American history one fact more clearly proved than any other it is that 
"know-nothingism" was an absolute and miserable failure. I must not fall into 
the same error. And thus, sincerely asking forgiveness of all my dearest friends 
and dearest enemies with whom it may be my misfortune to differ, I declare, in 
all humility, but most emphatically, that I do know something. And this is that 
the religion in which the Jewish ministry should be trained must be specifically 
and purely Jewish, without any alloy or adulteration. Judaism must stand or fall 
by that which distinguishes it from other religions as well as by that which it has 
in common with thefti. Judaism is not a religion which does not oppose itself to 
anything in particular. Judaism is opposed to any number of things, and says dis¬ 
tinctly "thou shalt not." It permeates the whole of your life. It demands control 
over all your actions and interferes even with your menu. It sanctifies the seasons 
and regulates your history, both in the past and in the future. Above all, it teaches 
that disobedience is the strength of sin. It insists upon the observance both of the 
spirit and of the letter; spirit without letter belongs to the species known to the 
mystics as "nude souls" ( nishmetin artila'in) wandering about in the uni verse 
without balance and without consistency, the play of all possible currents and 
changes in the atmosphere. In a word, Judaism is absolutely incompatible with 
the abandonment of the Torah. Nay, the very prophet or seer must bring his im¬ 
primatur from the Torah. The assertion that the destruction of the Law is its ful¬ 
fillment is a mere paradox, and recalls strongly the doctrines of Sir Boyle Roche, 
"the inimitable maker of Irish bulls." He declared emphatically that he "would 
give up a part, and, if necessary, the whole of the constitution, to preserve the 
remainder!" (S, pp. 21-22) 


*{e *fe 


As you know from my views expressed in class and elsewhere, I hold that it is 
only by strengthening the cause of Conservative Judaism, as taught in our Institu¬ 
tion, uniting what is desirable in modern life with the precious heritage of our faith, 
preserved in its integrity, that has come down to us from ancient times, that the 
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future of Judaism can be secured. It is incumbent upon each one to do his utmost 
in this Movement, that it may go from strength to strength. (SS to Samuel Fredman, 
November 7, 1913) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


I am very pleased with the good news you tell me about your work there, and your 
activity in the school. If all our Alumni would do their duty to their Congregations 
and to their Alma Mater as you are doing, the seminary will certainly accomplish 
its mission to American Jewry and to Israel in general. But as our ancient sages 
said "I saw the men of the Upper Room and they are few": but these few will cer¬ 
tainly help Israel. I have very great confidence in the future, as our class of 
students is constantly improving, whilst numbers are also bound to turn in time. 
(SS to Rabbi Herman Rubenovitz, December 11, Year not given) 


sjc * * 


For years I have striven to bring honour to everything beautiful and great in 
Judaism. I have heard of Chassidim who were denounced by all as superstitious 
fanatics. The task of Jewish scholars is to find everywhere the spark of holiness, 
as the Kabbala calls it. Where the sparks are wanting, Judaism ceases. The 
fine names. Folklore, Anthropology, etc., do not impress me. Whether they are 
orthodox or not is indifferent to me. The only question for me is whether a thing 
is religious or not. (SS-Biography, pp. 72-73) 


* * * 


The Directors of this institution, by terming it the "Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America," have distinctly shown their intention of avoiding sectarianism; for it 
is an especial American feature that no preference is. given to any denomination 
or sect or theological Richtung. They are all alike welcome, each working out its 
salvation in its own fashion. Again, if there is a feature in American religious life 
more prominent than any other, it is its conservative tendency. (S, p. 48) 


* ❖ 5jC 


Do we really believe that this bourgeois religion of ours (Reform), which is entirely 
deficient in all enthusiasm and whose great virtue is adaptability, a religion which 
does not oppose itself to anything in particular, is calculated to convert the world? 
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Frankly speaking, can this religion of ours train men of the stamp of an Fliot, 
of a Livingston, and of hundreds and thousands of others who left civilization and 
lived for years under the greatest privations and dangers in their zeal to convert 
the pagans of Africa, America, and Asia? We may not agree with their aims, but 
we must admire their sacrifice, their martyrdom, their courage, and their enthus¬ 
iasm. 

Perhaps there may be also such a thing as a passive mission. Our Christian 
neighbors would certainly admire us if they would see us, for instance, closing 
our business on the Sabbath, at the risk of our material prosperity, or attending 
frequently our places of worship, thus involving inconvenience, or observing other 
laws which do not go well with comfort. (J-III, pp. 79-80) 


* * * 


The idea of combining the two colleges (Seminary and Hebrew Union) is a very un¬ 
fortunate one. If a man is a Spencerian in his theology and a Chinese in his diet 
he ought not to go in for the ministry. It is not a question of trifles as the hatzuf 
want to make out. The real question is are we going to have a theology without 
a God (and still speak of His fatherhood) and a Judaism without a Torah. As to 
the Minhag America, of which the pupils of Cincinnati are so proud, they ought 
to know that the tendency of our time is against geographical divisions in religion, 
its greatest virtue being universality. All religions strive now for Catholicity. 

No American theologian of any reputation ever speaks of American Christianity, 
though they are willing to admit that your democratic spirit had some influence on 
its discipline, but never its doctrine. You know I am not a fanatic, but my blood 
boils over when I read such letters as couched by . . . and .... They are a slush 
of hutzpah and platitudes. They speak of Oriental customs, but the notion of mono¬ 
theism is itself, according to the newest "Torochungen" a mere Oriental idea, 
where the "Sheich" reigns supreme. God's Fatherhood also reminds strongly of 
the patriarchal government which would be out of place in our modern institutions. 
--Besides the state of American Reform at present must necessarily prove fatal 
to the cause of research and " Wissenschaft." Fo _ . when Bible, Talmud and the 
succeeding Jewish literature have ceased to be a factor in Jewish life and have no 
real influence upon Jewish thought, Jewish learning must prove a mere encumbrance 
to men whose mission is greatly practical. Hence the fact that the Cincinnati people 
have so far so little to show in the direction of scholarship. Pray do not think me 
intolerant. It is a time to stand by our Torah and our traditions or we shall dis¬ 
appear. (SS to Dr. Solis-Cohen, June 19, 1900) 


* * # 



That tradition cannot be maintained in all its statements need not be denied. The 
Second Isaiah, for instance, is a fact; not less a fact is it that Solomon cannot be 
held responsible for the scepticism of the Book of Ecclesiastes, nor can David 
claim the authorship of the whole of the Psalms for himself. The question at 
present, however, is not as it was with the older schools, whether tradition was 
not possibly mistaken in this or that respect, but whether it contains elements of 
truth at all. For instance, had Moses, if ever there existed such a person, any 
connection with that series of books known as "the Torah of Moses?" The existence 
of King David is still unchallenged, but did he write or, considering the peculiar 
religious circumstances of the age, could he, or even his contemporaries and 
successors for the next four centuries, have written a single hymn of the collec¬ 
tion which tradition attributed to him? The answers given by the modern school 
to these and similar questions are mostly in the negative. But it may be doubted 
whether its reconstruction of the history of Israel, as well as its re-arrangement 
of the documents included in the Canon of the Old Testament have obtained that 
degree of certainty which would justify a teacher in communicating them to his 
pupils without constantly accompanying his remarks by a note of interrogation. 

(J-II, pp. 39-40) 


* * # 


This latter denounced me lately as the apostle of Higher Criticism in this country. 
You know what I think of this school and their apostle Paul (Haupt). But we must 
insist that the teaching in the Seminary be conducted along scientific lines. We 
must have " Wissenschaft". . . . This is the only way to save Judaism in this coun¬ 
try or elsewhere. We cannot and will not perpetuate "Sluzch" or "Bialistock" here. 
(SS to Dr. Solis-Cohen, July 11, 1904) 


* * * 


But I must tell you that the subject of Introduction to the Old Testament worries 
me a good deal. I am afraid that I cannot trust it to anybody, the subject being a 
delicate one to be handled with the greatest care, whilst on the other hand the 
claims of science must not be ignored in a modern institution. (SS to Judge Sulz¬ 
berger, August 8, 1902) 


* # * 


I have given considerable thought to the suggestion you made in your letter of the 
14th instant. It is as excellent and ingenious as most of your suggestions. I have 
always thought with you that there is great room for reform in this direction. It 
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is true that there is a rule that we have no right to add to the Treifot recorded in 
the Talmud, but this rule was discarded long ago, as for instance, by Maimonides 
in his Responses No. 33. He is asked there on what authority he had declared a 
certain disease as Treifa, considering that there is no mention of it in the earlier 
authorities. His answer is to the effect that this comes all under the general rule 
of the Talmud, that a thing which cannot live is considered Treifa. The circum¬ 
stance, that none of his predecessors had mentioned it did not contervene this 
rule, there being many things which they had not seen. This, you will observe 
makes the same implication of the progress of science in its application to these 
subjects which you speak of in your letter. There is also the point of mesukenet 
in which the Talmudical rule is rather lax, and in the later Responses similar 
remarks may be found. 

It would thus be an excellent thing to have an extra or post-graduate course on the 
subject by a competent scientist. The difficulty, however, is to find the compe¬ 
tent scientist who is also a competent Halachist, or with sufficient capacity and 
sympathy to receive the necessary instruction on this point. A somewhat cognate 
subject might be dealt with in the same way, namely: the quarantine laws of the 
Bible, at the root of which is evidently some scientific principle, which requires 
to be sympathetically and scientifically treated. (SS to Judge Sulzberger, January 
17, 1907) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


You may perhaps remember that I spoke to you that I am going to try to acquire 
the Jeruschalmi Manuscript of Kiddushin for the Seminary. . . . The possession 
of this Manuscript would give our Library even greater importance than that which 
the Library of Munich has through its possession of the Manuscript of the Talmud 
Babli, made use of by Rabinowitch for his Variae Lectiones . In this case, we 
shall be enabled to prepare the real editio princeps in a scientific way. This would 
reflect great credit on our Institution and serve to the general honor of American 
Jewry. (SS to Judge Sulzberger, July 26, 1906) 


* * * 


You know my conservative tendencies both in life and in thought, but I am thoroughly 
convinced that if the Seminary should become a real blessing, it must not be de¬ 
graded into a battle-ground of the various parties. It must be above them all and 
give directions to both orthodox and reform. (SS to Dr. Adler, September 10, 1901) 


* * * 
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The Seminary really means my life and the sight of the professors is a real 
delight to me. I have no other ambition now but to see the institution thoroughly 
well-established both financially and otherwise before I am not more. The wel¬ 
fare of Israel in America lies in the Seminary, perhaps we may one day even 
influence England for the good. (SS to Herbert Bentwich, October 28, 1910) 


* * * 


b) The United Synagogue of America 

The pioneer season, with its partial savagery, its unrest, its haste, and its ad¬ 
venturous character, has given way to settled solid and methodical habits of life, 
and it is high time that the Synagogue should come to its rights, and be dealt with 
in the same careful and solemn manner as is accorded to all other higher interests 
of the community. It is only then that Judaism will be able to re-discover itself 
and to accomplish those sacred duties for which our ancestors died, and for which 
we hope to live. (S, p. 63) 


* * * 


Judaism has no geographical limits. It is as great as the world, and as wide as 
the universe, and you must avoid every action of a sectarian or of a schismatic 
nature, calculated to loosen the ties between you and your brethren scattered over 
our globe. In olden times the synagogues and the houses of interpretation occa¬ 
sionally served as places offering accommodation to travelers. We have now 
different means of providing hospitality. But nothing must be done in the synagogue 
which would deter a Jew from seeking spiritual shelter. Our synagogues are, and 
must remain, as of old, "the tents of Jacob, and the dwelling place of Israel." 

(S, p. 87) 


* * * 


It is one of the most interesting of religious phenomena to observe the essential 
uni ty that the Synagogue maintained, despite all antagonistic influences. Dispersed 
among the nations, without a national centre, without a synod to formulate its prin¬ 
ciples, or any secular power to enforce its decrees, the Synagogue found its home 
and harmony in the heart of a loyal and consecrated Israel. (A, p. xxiii) 


* * * 
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Indeed, the great danger of our age is the tendency towards secularizing life and 
thought in all its aspects, even those aspects which originated in the Sanctuary, 
grew up with the Sanctuary, and thrived under its shelter from time immemorial. 
a he Sacred Writ, it is maintained, is to be studied as a mere ancient classic, not 
as a Torah of Chesed, a gift to Israel by Divine grace. Religion is to be taught 
as a part of Hebraic culture, not as a discipline of life for the sake of God or Torah 
lishmah. Jewish endeavor in the line of Jewish settlements and kindred social work 
is to be conducted on non-religious lines, a peculiar sort of neutrality, but cer¬ 
tainly not a friendly neutrality. Silence in religion means hostility. The synagogue 
itself, affectionately called by our ancestors (Makom Kadosh) a Sacred Place, is to 
be largely stripped of its sacred features. It is to make room for the Institutional 
Synagogue in which the worship of God by reason of its organization must become 
in the end subordinated to the material service of man and his amusements. 

It is this constant encroaching upon the rights of the Sanctuary, leaving no room 
for the sacred and holy, which landed us in a materialism, the consequences of 
which are only visible now. Chesed is banished from the world. It is a world 
without pity and without piety. The task of the Rabbi as the guardian of the Sanc¬ 
tuary, is to cry a halt to these encroachments, and to restore the Sanctuary to its 
own rights. The task will not be easy, and the less so as such a restoration of the 
sacred and holy in our midst would imply a censure of many an activity of ours as 
not less a subversion of many a philosophy bearing upon man and his destiny in 
which we have revelled until now. As Lincoln expressed it in his famous letter to 
Thurlow Weed with reference to his Second Inaugural Address, forming practically 
a confession of the national sin: "I believe," he wrote, "it is not immediately popu¬ 
lar. Men are not flattered by being shown that there has been a difference of pur¬ 
pose between the Almighty and them." But you must do your duty even at the risk 
of not pleasing everybody. The rights of the Sanctuary are clear. Its province is 
sufficiently marked, and its mission at this time is sufficiently urgent. 

The world cannot exist without a Sanctuary and cannot live without Chesed, even as 
it is said: "Surely goodness and mercy will follow me all the days of my life, and 
I will dwell in the House of the Lord forever." (S, pp. 251-253) 


* * * 


And now, when all the sources of our inspiration had been destroyed and laid dry, 
we expected religion to quench this world conflagration. The wife of Jacob, as you 
know, said to her husband, "Curse God and die!" We blasphemed religion and 
wanted to live. It proved impossible. It is this truth that it has been we who have 
been the failure, not religion, which it will be your duty as Rabbis in Israel to 
impress upon your Congregations. 

Where we mainly failed was in the attribute of Chesed (Chesed). When speaking of 
Chesed, I am thinking of the term in all its connotations -- kindness, loving-kindness, 
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goodness, mercy, affection, pity, piety, forbearance, gentleness, gracefulness 
and graciousness. It is this Chesed as an emanation of the Divine, which should 
become the prominent feature in all our great Jewish enterprises. Charity, for 
instance, must not be allowed to be converted into a mere department of Political 
Economy. (S, pp. 250-251) 


* * * 


Judges 5:11 is paraphrased by an ancient Rabbi, "Here is a small settlement in 
Israel. And they rose and built a synagogue and appointed a sage and engaged 
teachers for the children. The good example is followed by another city in its 
neighborhood. They also built a synagogue and engaged teachers. And so the 
schools increase in Israel, in which the righteous acts of the Lord are rehearsed 
even in the very villages." The establishment of a school for children, or the 
erection of the Talmud Torah, and equipping it with the necessary staff is here 
regarded as the main function of the synagogue. (S, p. 106) 


* * * 


The purpose in view was, . . . to bring under the notice of the English public a type 
of men produced by the Synagogue of the Eastern Jews - that Synagogue is widely 
different from ours. Its places of worship have no claims to beauty of holiness, 
being in their outward appearance rather bare and bald, if not repulsive; whilst 
those who frequent them are a noisy, excitable people, who actually dance on the 
"Season of Rejoicing" and cry bitterly on the "Days of Mourning." But among all 
these vagaries - or perhaps because of them - this Synagogue has had its moments 
of grace, when enthusiasm wedded to inspiration gave birth to such beautiful souls 
as Baalshem, such fine sceptics as Krochmal, and such saintly scholars as Elijah 
Wilna. The Synagogue of the West is certainly of a more presentable character, 
and free from excesses; though it is not devoid of an enthusiasm of its own which 
finds its outlet in an ardent and self-sacrificing philanthropic activity. But owing 
to its practical tendency there is too little room in it for that play of intellectual 
forces which finds its extravagant expression in the saint on the one hand, and the 
learned heretic on the other. (J-I, pp. xi-xii) 


* * * 


The authority of the synagogue also soon passed from the hands of its spiritual 
heads into that of the men of wealth, or the lay heads of the Jewish communities, 
as the phrase went. It was this lay head - with his "arrogance in the synagogue," 
his preposterous tone at the meetings, his arbitrariness in appointing the "offi¬ 
cials," his impertinent treatment of these officials, his want of sympathy with 
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Jewish scholarship and Jewish scholars, his looking upon the synagogue as a mere 
financial establishment which could only be sustained by rigid administration - in 
one word, it was his utter lack of any idea or ideal that, as already said, brought 
the majority of Zunz's colleagues to the verge of despair. (J-III, p. 92) 


* * sfe 


I could not stand back any longer when I saw the terrible chaos in our camp, our 
utter impotence for want of organization, the constant falling away of one Synagogue 
after another, and the disappearance of traditional and historical Judaism, whilst 
on the other hand, I see a strong organization encroaching upon every activity, 
philanthropic, educational and religious, and backed by men, able and energetic 
workers, joyfully bringing sacrifices for the consummation of their ends. This 
was the reason for the creation of the "United Synagogue." If the "Orthodox" are 
determined upon destroying it, they may perhaps succeed. Their powers of des¬ 
truction may, perhaps, prove greater than their powers of creation. (SS-Biography, 

p. 212) 


* * * 


The problem which occupied and is still occupying our minds was not how to main¬ 
tain the few synagogues claiming the title Orthodox, but how to make Orthodoxy a 
leaven for the whole community and render it compatible with the conditions sur¬ 
rounding us. The policy of "splendid isolation" in which certain of our Synagogues, 
parading as Orthodox, indulged, proved fatal. They were too small in numbers and 
too narrow in their sympathies to become a factor in American Israel. .. . The 
Synagogue and the school are the main centres through which the Jewish home can 
be reached. They are the very life and soul of Judaism, and stand there as the 
great fortresses protecting Jewish Life and thought. (SS-Biography, p. 214) 


* * * 


I have always resisted any adjectives to my Judaism, believing that I belong to the 
main stream of Judaism, which meant an orderly and regular development in 
accordance with our laws and traditions. I have been willing to let other people 
give themselves adjectives, orthodox, conservative, reform, radical or even Zion¬ 
ist. To that extent, therefore, I am a Jewish man and not a party man. Now as 
far as I have any voice, this will be the attitude of the new organization. I thought 
that the main cleavages among Jews in America - (Sc. the Jews holding to the tra¬ 
dition) - had been fairly settled when the Seminary was founded. Twenty-five years 
ago those of us who were interested in maintaining traditional Judaism were en¬ 
tirely prepared to bring about an amalgamation of what in your classification is 
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called Modern-Orthodox and Conservative; and I believe that it is greatly for the 
welfare of Israel in this country and in all countries that these two tendencies 
should unite if they are not ultimately to be destroyed. I believe it is a matter 
of duty as well as of wisdom, in which no sacrifice of principle is involved, to 
create an organization which will conserve and, as I hope, even advance tradi¬ 
tional Judaism in America. (SS-Biography, p. 211) 


* * * 


You will also have to hold up principles which by the very fact of their catholic 
spirit and their aiming at reconciliation may easily become the subject of attack 
by extreme parties. With regard to this latter, I in no way wish you to consti¬ 
tute yourselves into a sort of Synagoga Militans, and to widen the gap which is 
already deep enough to divide Israel into regular sects. The rule of action in such 
cases is; do your duty, state your principles clearly, and for the rest, remember 
the Talmudical saying, ’’Silence of a Babylonian testified to his noble descent." 
This is the only way to accomplish reconciliation. (S, p. 77) 


* * * 


Let me premise that this United Synagogue has not been called into life with any 
purpose of creating a new division. While it will, as its name implies, unite us 
for certain purposes, which we deem sacred and indispensable to the welfare of 
Judaism, it is not our intention to enter into a feud with the existing parties. 

Life is too short for feuds, and the task before us is so great and so manifold, 
that we must spare all our faculties and save all our strength for the work of a pos¬ 
itive nature. (T, p. 163) 


* * * 


Indeed, what we intend to accomplish is not to create a new party but to consolidate 
an old one, which has always existed in this country, but was never conscious of 
its own strength, nor perhaps realized the need of organization. I refer to the 
large number of Jews who, thoroughly American in habits of life and mode of think¬ 
ing and, in many cases, imbued with the best culture of the day, have always main¬ 
tained conservative principles and remained aloof from the Reform movement, which 
swept over the country. They are sometimes stigmatized as the Neo-Orthodox. 

This is not correct. Their Orthodoxy is not new. It is as old as the hills, and the 
taunt "new" can only be accounted for by the ignorance of those who took it into their 
heads that an observant Jew who has taken a degree in a college is a new phenome¬ 
non, representing a mere paradox. A better knowledge of Jewish history would 
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have taught them that culture combined with religion was the rule with the Jew; 
culture without religion was the exception. (T, pp. 163-164) 


* * * 


You may describe yourself a Progressive and find, after a careful analysis, that 
you are woefully backward, both in your philosophy and in your conception of 
history. You may call yourself a Liberal, and be as narrow as your sympathies 
and as limited in the sphere of your thought as your worst opponent. You may 
stigmatize Orthodox Judaism as un-American, and suddenly discover that real 
Americanism meant reverence for the Bible as the word of God, obedience to the 
authority of the Scriptures which lay at the foundation of this country, and love for 
institutions and memories of the past, that is a particular feature with the best 
American minds. (T, p. 165) 


* * * 


But grateful as every Conservative Jew must be for all that has been done till 
now and loyal as we all here are to the memory of such men as Isaac Leeser, 
Sabato Morais, Marcus Jastrow, Benjamin Szold, Alexander Kohut and many 
others, who did their best not to permit the standard of Conservative or Orthodox 
Judaism to disappear from us and to advance its cause, they still left much for 
us in which we might "distinguish ourselves," as the Talmud phrases it. (T, p. 
166 ) 


* * * 


I am very reluctant to denounce any party in existence. But close observation for 
ten years and more has convinced me that, unless we succeed in effecting an organi¬ 
zation, which, while loyal to the Torah, to the teachings of our Sages, to the 
traditions of our fathers, to the usages and customs of Israel, shall at the same 
time introduce the English sermon, and adopt scientific methods in our seminaries, 
in our training of rabbis and schoolmasters, for our synagogues and Talmud Torahs, 
and bring order and decorum in our synagogues, unless this is done, I declare un¬ 
hesitatingly that traditional Judaism will not survive another generation in this 
country. Those of us advanced in years may be saved, but the younger generation 
will be swept away by a ruthless radicalism which even disquiets the better Reformed 
minds. (T, p. 167) 


* * * 
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Its scope is broad enough to admit of the co-operation of all Synagogues that are 
devoted to the cause of the conservation of traditional Judaism, whether they 
style themselves Conservative or Orthodox. Yea, in view of the dangers threat¬ 
ening the historic faith dear to Conservative and Orthodox alike, we regard it as 
a sacred duty that all such forces unite, irrespective of the differences which 
otherwise divide them. Such co-operation should not be construed as the organi¬ 
zation's approval of all innovations which some of its constituent bodies may have 
introduced. The purpose of this Union is to conserve all those positive elements 
which they have in common. (T, p. 167) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


It should again be the duty of this Union to make its influence felt with regard to 
the religious education of women, which is sometimes so woefully neglected in 
many old congregations. It is through them that we reach the children in a coun¬ 
try like America, where the husbands are busy all the week. It is through them 
that we can save a great part of the Sabbath, and it is through them that the dietary 
laws will be observed in our homes. I would even suggest that the Union assign a 
certain portion of its work to women, and give them a regular share in its activi¬ 
ties. They can become more than an auxiliary to us; indeed helpful in many res¬ 
pects where, as conditions are in this country, their influence is more far-reaching 
than that of their husbands. (T, p. 171) 


* * * 


This Synagogue Extension will further suggest the making of Jewish literature a 
factor in Jewish life. This question may be connected first with that of text-books. 
It is one of the crying needs of Jewry now. We are constantly establishing new 
schools, but we have nothing practical to put into the hands of the teacher or pupil. 
A committee should therefore be appointed with the purpose of preparing text-books 
under the supervision of experts, which should be of a doctrinal, of a historical, 
of an ethical and of a devotional nature. They should be written in such a way that 
teachers and pupils and educated laymen should all profit by them. The books of 
a devotional nature should be especially composed in such a way as to replace, in 
a certain manner, the old Yiddish-Deutsch devotional literature, which was the 
joy of our mothers, but is not any more intelligible to the new generation. (T, 
pp. 171-172) 


* * * 
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I believe also, at the same time, in the homily of the Rabbis regarding man's 
efforts in the material life. "God promises Israel His blessing" (Deut. 15:18). 
But the condition is that He will withhold His blessing from them if they are 
mere lazy onlookers. We must labor and work. And it is for this purpose that 
this Union has been created. (T, p. 167) 


* * * 


I wish, first, to remind you of the saying of Ben Zoma: "Who is wise? He who 
learns from all men." From the party describing itself as Reform, we should 
learn organization and method. Nothing in this country can exist without proper 
organization, backed by a large constituency, composed of members capable of 
denying, when necessary, their individual ambitions and advantages, in submitting 
to the mandates of the majority. We have to accept from the party usually des¬ 
cribing itself as Orthodox the virtues of enthusiasm and intensiveness manifested 
by some of its members on various occasions. I hardly need tell you that my sym¬ 
pathies and convictions largely range on the side of this latter party. But I can 
never forget that there is such a thing as selfish salvation. I mean that salvation 
which is bought as the expense of sacrificing your children and the whole future of 
Judaism for the imaginary welfare of your own little soul. (T, pp. 167-168) 


* * * 


I am speaking of a continent, for nothing less than this is aimed at by the movement 
inaugurated to-day. It is not local. It is not even entirely national. It must ex¬ 
tend over the whole of America, and be so far-reaching and far-extending, as to 
come in touch with the work of the whole of Israel. We do not ignore the local 
agencies that have sprung up within the last few years, such as the Kehillah, the 
Educational Alliance and several well-conducted Talmud Torahs and similar insti¬ 
tutions. Our work must be of an independent nature, having, as just indicated, 

Klal Israel for its ultimate aim, but America as its immediate field of work. (T, 
p. 169) 


* * * 


Now, to make this Union national in every respect, it will be our duty to establish 
a Bureau, which shall be in constant communication with our congregations; which 
shall also have the means of sending out Rabbis and preachers for the purpose of 
propaganda, not only to enlist new congregations, but to help such outlying commu¬ 
nities in the various states as are in need of advice and counsel, as to the choice 
of Rabbis, the engaging and organizing of schools and schoolmasters, and providing 
them with literature and textbooks. (T, p. 170) 
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* * * 


It embraces almost all departments of religious activity. It (The United Syna¬ 
gogue) is planned with a view to establish Conservative Judaism on a firm founda¬ 
tion for posterity. It is especially calculated to anticipate and to make easier the 
work of the future generations which shall be saved for traditional Judaism. (T, 
p. 172) 


❖ * * 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 29th instant, which I have considered carefully. 
Perhaps I may say that this thought occupied my mind a good deal when lecturing 
in the Seminary last year on the history of the liturgy, and I have even expressed 
my thoughts to some friends. We could, with little difficulty, compile a Prayer 
Book, entirely placed on Talmudic and Gaonic authority, which would prove ac¬ 
ceptable to the communities and form an antidote to. . .the Hebrew Union Prayer 
Book, as you indicate in your letter. The only question is whether the Orthodox 
Rabbis (. . . who justify their existence only by their opposition to the Seminary) could\ 
be won over to give their approval to such a Prayer Book. What I fear is that they 
would at once array themselves against us and dub us as Reformers and innovators, 
which would inflict much injury upon the Seminary. This is, of course, only a con¬ 
sideration of prudence, but it is worth considering. If you could prevail upon the 
leaders of that camp to adopt our plan, I shall be at once ready for work. It is, 
of course, understood that nothing should be eliminated which has the least bearing 
upon dogma and doctrine. It would be just such a Prayer Book as any Rabbi or 
Gaon used or would have used before the Minhagim hardened into "Dinim." (SS to 
Judge Sulzberger, December 1, 1908) 


* * * 


It is not uninteresting to notice that the Roman Synagogue, in spite of its old tradi¬ 
tions, did not entirely shut itself against modern reforms. Among them there is 
that of "calling up the people to the Torah" by the simple formula, "Let the Priest" 
(or "the Levite") "step forth," and so on, not mentioning either names or titles 
which I should like to recommend most strongly to our congregations. I hope that 
no man will suspect me of such heresy as that of questioning the wisdom of the 
Synagogue Regulations. But I am inclined to think that the business of conferring 
the degrees of Rabbi, "Associate" or "Master," does not exactly fall within the 
sphere of activity of the Wardens. The matter could only be decided by a proper 
Board of examination. As the council is not provided with such a Board, nor is 
every aspirant to this honour prepared to undergo the examination required, the 
wisest course would be to give up titles altogether calling up all people alike in the 
way indicated. (J-I, p. 335) 
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* * * 


In bringing to a close this very incomplete sketch, perhaps I ought to notice 
the confirmation of girls introduced during this century in some communities 
in Germany, which the "Reformed" Rabbis recommended, but of which the "Ortho¬ 
dox" Rabbis disapproved. It would be well if in the heat of such controversies both 
sides would remember the words of R. Zedekiah b. Abraham, of Rome, who with 
regard to a certain difference of opinion on some ritual question, says: "Every 
man receives reward from God for what he is convinced is the right thing, if this 
conviction has no other motive but the love of God." (J-l, p. 325) 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


Some Jewish scholars even think that the ancient synagogues knew of no partition 
for women. I am rather inclined to think that the synagogue took for its model 
the arrangements in the Temple, and thus confined women to a place of their own. 
But, whether they sat side by side with the men or occupied a special portion of 
the edifice, there can be no doubt that the Jewish women were great synagogue- 
goers. To give only one instance. One Rabbi asks another: Given the case that 
the members of the synagogue are all descendants of Aaron, to whom would they 
impart their blessing? The answer is to the women who are there. 

Of the sermon they were even more fond than their husbands. Thus one woman was 
so much interested in the lectures of R. Meir, which he was in the habit of giving 
every Friday evening, that she used to remain there so long that the candles in 
her house burnt themselves out. Her lazy husband, who stopped at home, so 
strongly resented having to wait in the dark, that he would not permit her to cross 
the threshold until she gave some offence to the preacher, which woidd make him 
sure that she would not venture to attend his sermons again. (J-I, pp. 317-318) 


* * * 


The Memoirs of Gluckel Hameln, besides their bearing upon the social history of 
our ancestors in ages gone by, of which illustrations have been given above, have 
also a certain theological interest, which must not be left unnoticed. The interest 
will perhaps be the greater since we live in a time in which ignorance has almost 
succeeded in making the world believe that it was only with the introducing of the 
holy rite of confirmation that Jewish women were brought under the influence of the 
synagogue. (J-H, p. 137) 


* * * 
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"The Memoirs of a Jewess of the Seventeenth Century," forms a review of the well- 
known diary of the Jewess Gluckel von Hameln (1645-1719). I found much pleasure 
in writing it, as the diary is quite unique as a piece of literature, and bears addi¬ 
tional testimony to the fact that our grandmothers were not devoid of religion, 
though they prayed in galleries, and did not determine the language of the ritual. 
Theirs was a real, living religion, which found expression in action and in a sweet 
serenity. (J-II, p. ix) 


* * * 


One of the most important characteristics of the synagogue was its democratic 
constitution, placing everybody under the law and making the knowledge of the law 
accessible to all. Under the law, we are all equals, outside of the law, or, as it 
is called, above the law, is anarchy and confusion, resulting in tyranny. In poli¬ 
tics, we are overwhelmed by the draggoon; in the spiritual world, we are crushed 
by the talker. My friends, restore to the synagogue its democratic spirit. Re¬ 
main in the service of the law, and do not aspire to be above the law. This is not 
spirituality: this is conspiracy. In the synagogue everybody learned, everybody 
taught, everybody contributed his or her share in its building up, in its aspect as 
a collection of institutions making for the sanctification of life in its various mani¬ 
festations. To hand over one's conscience and things most sacred to a single indi¬ 
vidual, be he ever so great, brands one as a "slave by his own compulsion," or as 
indifferent to the cause of religion. This is neither American nor Jewish. (S, 
pp. 116-117) 


* * * 


PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE 

(Adopted in 1913 - at Founding Convention called by Solomon Schechter) 

The purpose of this organization is as follows: 

The advancement of the cause of Judaism in America and the maintenance of 
Jewish tradition in its historical continuity. 

To assert and establish loyalty to the Torah and its historical exposition, 

To further the observance of the Sabbath and the dietary laws, 

To preserve in the service the reference to Israel's past and hope for Israel's 
restoration, 

To maintain the traditional character of the liturgy with Hebrew as the lan¬ 
guage of prayer, 

To foster Jewish religious life in the home, as expressed in traditional ob¬ 
servances, 

To encourage the establishment of Jewish religious schools, in the curricula 
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of which the study of the Hebrew language and literature shall be given a prominent 
place, both as the key to the true understanding of Judaism and as a bond holding 
together the scattered communities of Israel throughout the world. 

It shall be the aim of the United Synagogue of America, while not endorsing 
the innovations introduced by any of its constituent bodies, to embrace all elements 
essentially loyal to traditional Judaism and in sympathy with the purposes outlined 
above. (T, p. 173) 

* * * 
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Section VL AMERICA 


We live in a commonwealth in which by the blessing of God and the wisdom of the 
Fathers of the Constitution, each man abiding by its laws, has the inalienable 
right of living in accordance with the dictates of his own conscience. In this 
great, glorious and free country we Jews need not sacrifice a single iota of our 
Torah; and, in the enjoyment of absolute equality with our fellow citizens we can 
live to carry out those ideals for which our ancestors so often had to die. (S, 
pp. 85-86) 


* * * 


The number of places of worship erected under these skies by both Jew and 
Christian proves altar building to be an especial and favorite duty of the American 
people, received in joy from the very beginning, and to this day joyfully continued. 
I have heard of a famous Jewish scholar in Europe who in his vacation, would re¬ 
tire to the most isolated nooks of the Carpathians or ascend the loftiest summits 
of the Alps, there to perform his devotions and thus hallow a new spot on earth to 
the service of Almighty God. Similar feelings must evidently have animated the 
American people in their unprecedented spiritual annexations. (S, p. 83) 


* * * 


New York itself forms the largest Jewish community recorded in history, while the 
country in general, with its wise form of government and liberal institutions, is, 
at present, the only place in our globe where Israel can dwell in security and look 
forward to a great future. If there is a spot in the world where Jewish learning, 
which has so often migrated from land to land, should at last find a resting-place 
and develop freely in accordance with its own laws, it will be America, (S, p. 233) 


* >!< * 


Even America, which is not particularly given to looking backward, takes delight 
in honoring, in various ways, the memory of its great religious leaders and spir¬ 
itual benefactors, native or borrowed from abroad. All of which goes to show that 
modernity itself, in spite of its self-complacency, and parading as the revelation 
of the present, somehow feels the need of tracing itself to the past, albeit the 
nearest past. Even the term tradition, which for so long a time had almost dis- 
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appeared from our vocabulary, has come into its own and is appealed to in a most 
solemn manner. (J-III, p. 47) 


* * * 


It may perhaps not be entirely uninteresting to listen to one whose first acquaint¬ 
ance with Lincoln was made in far-distant Roumania through the medi um of 
Hebrew newspapers some forty-five years ago. There Lincoln was described 
as originally a wood-chopper (prose for "rail-splitter"), which so fired the 
imagination of the lad as to recognize in the President of the United States, a 
new Hillel, for legend described the latter as having been engaged in the same 
occupation before he was called by the people to the dignity of Patriarch or Presi¬ 
dent of the Sanhedrin. Years have come and years have gone, and the imagination 
of the boy was in many respects corrected by the reading of serious books bearing 
on the history of the United States, and particularly on that of the Civil War. But 
this in no way diminished his admiration for his hero, Abraham Lincoln, whom he 
was always studying, from the viewpoint of the student of Jewish literature; a 
literature which, in spite of its eastern origin, affords so much in the way of 
parallel and simile to the elucidation of the great Western of the Westerns. (S, 
pp. 146-147) 


* * * 


No religious hero ever entered upon his mission to conquer the world for an idea 
or creed with more reverence and a deeper feeling of the need of divine assistance 
than did Lincoln, when he was about to leave his home and his old associates and 
associations, good and evil for his new home and his new life in Washington. "I 
now leave," he said in his farewell address to his fellow citizens at Springfield, 
Illinois, "not knowing when or whether I may return, with a task before me greater 
than that which rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of that Divine Being 
who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. 
Trusting in Him who can go with me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for 
good, let us confidently hope that all will yet be well." This sounds like a prayer; 
but the concluding lines of his Inaugural, given in Washington on the 4th of March, 
1861, rise to the heights of a mystical hymn. 

"We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic cords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart 
and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature." 

. . . The expression, "mystic chords of memory," is significant. Napoleon the 
Great is recorded to have once made the apt remark, "Religion means memory." 
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If the Union was to be saved, it had to be raised to the dignity of a religion, which 
means memory, an object hallowed by past associations, which alone holds our 
promises for the future. (S, pp. 150-151) 

* * * 


The fact is Lincoln recognized no other medium for this divine revelation than 
"the will of the people, constitutionally expressed, which is the ultimate law for 
all." This is indeed the "mystery of democracy, or sentiment of the equality 
before God of all His creatures," which assumes that all the world's people are 
prophets, but at the same time perceives in the Constitution of the United States 
the best guarantee against false prophets. (S, pp. 166-167) 

* * * 


As Lincoln expressed it, "There is certainly no contending against the will of God, 
but still there is some difficulty in ascertaining and applying it to particular cases." 
How he dealt with the "certain ones" may be best illustrated by the following epi¬ 
sode: 

A member of a church, at a reception, closed his remarks with the pious hope 
"that the Lord is on our side." "I am not at all concerned about that, commented 
the President, "for we know that the Lord is always on the side of the right. But 
it is my constant anxiety and prayer that I and the nation should be on the Lord's 
side." (S, pp. 164-165) 


* * * 


Sin was also a reality with Lincoln, weighing heavily on his conscience, not to be 
countenanced on any aesthetic considerations or argued away by any philosophic 
or sociological formula. There it was, and it cried for atonement. Thus, in one 
of his proclamations, he addresses the nation in the following words: "We have 
grown in numbers, wealth and power as no other nation has ever grown; but we 
have forgotten God. .. We have been the recipients of the choicest bounties of 
heaven. Intoxicated by unbroken success we have become. . .too proud to pray to 
the God that made us. We have been preserved these many years in peace and 
prosperity. It behooves us, then. • .to confess our national sins, and to pray for 
clemency and forgiveness." (S, p. 155) 


* * * 
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Lincoln's pleading with his friends and foes that there is no hope for Americans 
to live outside of the Constitution if they cannot any longer live in it (I am unable 
to locate the passage or give the exact words) reminded me when I read it of the 
following Jewish parable: "Once upon a time, a fox was walking by the banks of 
a river, and he saw the fish swimming from place to place. 'Why this unrest?' 
asked the fox. The fish answered, 'Because of the nets spread out for us by the 
sons of men. ' Thereupon the fox said, 'Would you not prefer to move to the land 
and I and you will live together, as my ancestors and yours did before us?' The 
fish answered, 'Art thou the one who is spoken of as the sage among the an imals? 
Thou art a fool. If in our element of life we cannot always escape danger, the less 
so in the element that means death for us.(S, pp. 161-162) 


* * * 


His (Abraham Lincoln's) normal condition may be described as expectation inspired 
by the sense of the awful. It is well depicted in the answer given by him to a dele¬ 
gation of ministers importuning him with their well meant counsel; and probably re¬ 
flects his own mental attitude: "Gentlemen," he said, "suppose all the property 
you possess were in gold, and you had placed it in the hands of Blondin to carry 
across the Niagara River on a rope. With slow, cautious, steady steps he walks 
the rope, bearing your all. Would you shake the cable and keep shouting to him, 
'Blondin, stand up a little straighter! Blondin, stoop a little more; go a little 
faster; lean more to the south! Now lean a little more to the north!' Would that be 
your behaviour in such an emergency? No! You would hold your breath, everyone 
of you, as well as your tongues. You would keep your hands off until he was safe 
on the other side." This simile is rather homely in its local color, but it struck me 
as peculiarly forcible, many years ago, long before I had ever seen Niagara Falls 
or ever heard of Blondin and his performances. It somehow sounded to me like an 
echo from the following passage to be found in Bedresi's Examination of the World, 
that may be paraphrased thus: "The World is a stormy sea, of depth immeasurable 
and expanse unbounded. Time is a frail bridge built over it. The one end is fas¬ 
tened by chords to the Vast that precedes existence, and its terminus gives glimpses 
of eternal glory through the light of the presence of the King. The width of the 
bridge is as a man's cubit, and the rails have disappeared. But thou. Son of Man, 
without thy consent, thou livest and continuously dost progress over it from the 
day of thy birth. When thou meditatest upon the narrowness of the span, having no 
side path either to the right or to the left, when thou perceive st death and destruc¬ 
tion encompassing thee as a wall on either side, will not thy heart fail, and wilt thou 
still glory in power and fame?" Bedresi flourished in the thirteenth century, and 
his book was written in Hebrew, and I hardly need say that Lincoln never as much 
as even heard of it. (S, pp. 153-154) 


* * * 
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POSTSCRIPT 


In the very first moments of entering upon his Seminary career, a Rabbinical 
School student is introduced to the living influence of Solomon Schechter. The words 
of Schechter's greeting to the annual opening assembly have become a tradition: 
" Shalom shalom la-rahok ve-la'karov" (Isaiah 57:19) -- "Welcome, greetings of 
peace to the new students (who come from far) and to the old students (who are 
already here with us)." From these first moments, throughout the years of Seminary 
study, students hear again and again -- in class, in personal conversation, in formal 
talks -- the insight, wisdom and learning of Solomon Schechter. 

There is a remarkable, real presence of Solomon Schechter in the Seminary 
community. One wants to know him more and more. The rare qualities of his 
personality and the purposes behind many of his published works are revealed in 
his letters which are in the Archives of the Seminary Library. The quotations in 
this collection from the unpublished letters of Professor Schechter are a mere 
fragment of his correspondence, which has not seen the light of day. A volume of 
these letters is now in preparation. 

Rabbi Bernard Segal urged me to bring this study to its present stage of development 
and he was most helpful in suggesting a number of the categories into which the 
volume is divided. Rabbi Marvin S. Wiener's encouragement was supplemented by a 
careful review of the manuscript. I am indebted to him for his many creative 
comments. 

My secretary. Miss Marti Botwinick, was tireless in her research in checking, 
copying and typing the printed and manuscript material. Her comments always 
improved the form and arrangement of the volume. Miss Dorothy Sachs, of the 
Burning Bush Press, was most helpful in preparing the final copy. 

I wish also to thank the respective copyright holders (as noted in the "Guide to 
Abbreviations") for permission to quote liberally from their publications. 

It is my hope that this compilation of the living words of Solomon Schechter will 
give an ever-widening audience the same sense of closeness to this spiritual giant 
that is experienced by the entire Seminary family. 
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